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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


The Castles, Palaces, and Prisons of Mary of Scot- 
land. By Charles Mackie, Esq. London: Cox. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 

Four attractive interests are combined in the text of 
this volume—namely, the historical, the biographical, 
the antiquarian, and the picturesque: and the latter 
two are greatly enhanced by the choice and beauty of 
the embellishments. The frontispiece of Mary, 
dressed for execution, with that scene “in little” 
as an accessory to the portrait, engraved by EF. Fin- 
den, from Janet’s picture in Windsor Castle, by the 
gracious permission of Her Majesty, (to whom the 
work is dedicated,) is peculiarly appropriate and 
striking,* but the views of sites described, fac similes 
of curious documents, and other circumstantial pieces, 
enrich the publication, and render it also, from its il- 
lustrations, altogether worthy of a warm popular re- 
ception. Nor is it the worse from the author's 
national feelings and deep sympathies for his unfor- 
tunate theme. Poor Mary, like a dove among ravens, 
hawks, and vultures, or alamb among wolves, hyenas, 
and tigers, was tossed and torn about the world, till 
she fell into the talons of the merciless kite that de- 
voured her. What chance had the lovely and defence- 
less woman amid ambitious conspirators, stern de- 
spoilers, and ruthless assassins? Surrounded by 
treachery, betrayed by weakness, and unknowing whom 
to trust, if ever lot of crowned princess were 
pitiable, if ever the errors (real or imputed) of female 
fear and uncertainty were excusable, they must be 
commiserated and pardoned in the unhappy Mary, 
and sealed for ever by her cruel fate. That smpii 
tragedy on the frontispiece is enough even now, at 
the distance of nearly three centuries, to fill the spec- 
tator with grief and horror. Jt was as monstrous a 
moral and political crime as ever was committed in 
the annals of nations; and thus it has been that the 
memory of .its victim has been embalmed in every 
feeling heart from the date of the bloody blow to the 
present hour. 

In reviving that memory, and connecting it with 
the sites of Mary's chequered pilgrimage and sojourn, 
and pointing out what remains of them for the in- 
spection of the traveller and tourist, Mr. Mackie has 
pfodneed a book which may pre-eminently deserve the 
name of Autumnal. It is especially for the reading 
peculiar to this season, when there is a sort of cessa- 
tion from the hurry of business, and the toils of ac- 
tive life. This year, too, when the continent is so 
much tabooed, is most favourable to works which lend 
additional interest to home objects. Instead of rush- 

* It has the “following inscriptions in Latin, above and 
below the painting :— 

“*MaRy, QUEEN oF ScoTLAND, by right Princess and 
legitimate heiress of England and Ireland, mother of James, 
King of Great Britain, tormented by the heresy of her 
People, overcome by rebellion, and relying on the promise 
of her relation, Queen Elizabeth, repaired to England for 

fety, in the year 1568. She was perfidiously detained a 
prisoner for nineteen years, when the English parliament, 
stimulated by religious animosity, by an inhuman sentence 
condemned her to death ; and on the 18th of February, 1587, 
she was beheaded by the common executioner, in the 45th 
year of her age and reign.’ 

e me corner below the portrait :— 
ute «meen Ma, jesty, the daughter, consort, and 
miner of Queen ‘Elieaboul stack by the ane of 
executioner, and after barbarousl magnate. A 2 bees tes first 
and second blow, at the third attempt he pon eee her head 
from her body. P 
onan wy poo Queen of France and Scotland 
devout; she spurns me 7 » With hoe unconquered but 
the Catholic vaith —— ae and treachery; she upholds 
clearly proclaim ol : yh aw and present life openly and 

ighter of the Roman Church, 

Enlarged 192.) 





ing abroad to see many things not one tithe so well 
worth seeing, let us hope that every new inducement 
will tempt our seekers for recreation to visit far more 
numerously the delightful scenery and more exciting 
features of their native land. Railroads and steamers 
have reduced the transit of months to days. The 
Lakes of Killarney are at hand, and all the magnifi- 
cent coast of the Atlautie and wilds of the West; or 
put your foot in an Edinburgh steam-vessel, from 
Granton pier,* and you are transported thither at won- 
derfully little cost, and thence you may, within a very 
short time, see nearly three-fourths of the places 
painted by Mr. Mackie, or be (as if space were anni- 
hilated) transferred to the romantic marvels of the 
Scottish Highlands, to Glencoe, or Iona, or Staffa, or 
Lough Katrine, or the mountains about Balmoral— 
speaking of which, we may note, that the author has 
supei-added a considerab!e effect to his descriptions, 
by relating the particulars of Her Majesty’s and 
Prince Albert's recent visits to several of them, thus 
conjoining a living nationality with the recollections 
of departed glories and mouldering decay. 

The volume commences with Linlithgow, and pro- 

ceeds through Stirling, Inchmahome, Holyrood, 
Edinburgh Castle, &c. &e., which we need not enu- 
merate, but from some of which we shall make such 
selections as we think will display the nature of the 
whole, and gratify the tastes of our readers. We will 
not undertake to say that they will all possess novelty, 
but we trust they will have enough to recommend 
them, and their original fount, to general approba- 
tion. . 
At Linlithgow, James IV., in 1540, instituted the 
Order of the Thistle, the adoption of which “as the 
badge of Scotland has been thus accounted for :— 
When the Danes invaded Scotland, it was deemed 
unwarlike to attack an enemy during the night, 
instead of in a pitched battle during the day; but on 
one occasion, says the tradition, the invaders resolved 
to avail themselves of the stratagem, and in order to 
prevent the least noise of their approach, marched 
barefoot. They had thus neared the Scottish camp 
unobserved, when a Daue unluckily stepped with his 
naked foot upon a superbly prickled thistle, which 
made him vociferate loudly. His ery discovered the 
assailants’ approach ; the Scots sounded to arms, and 
defeated the foe with great slaughter: and the thistle 
was forthwith adopted as the emblem of Scotland, in 
commemoration of this fortunate deliverance.” 

At Inchmahome we are told the following trne 
story :— 

“There are many legends connected with the 
Monteath family, the most remarkable of which is of 
one of the ancient earls, who, while entertaining 
some friends at his castle, fell short of viands, and 
his butler was despatched overnight to the town of 
Stirling, with a cask, for a fresh supply of wine. 
Next morning the earl, passing through the servants’ 
hall, was surprised to find his butler fast asleep with 
the barrel beside him, and, as he imagined, without 
having departed on his mission. His lordship pro- 
ceeled to chastise him for his negligence, when the 
bewildered butler, rubbing his eyes, told his master 
that he had been for the wine, and, ‘if he mistook 
not,’ he had brought the best that could be had. He 
then told the astonished earl that upon his way, 
when nigh the shore of the lake, he espied two 
honest women mounted each on a bulrush (a weed 
which still grows in profusion along the northern 
shore)—the women saying one to another * Hae 





* The General Steam Navigation Company have so 
arranged their vessels as to render the transition from 
London to all the remarkable places in Scotland, at once 
facile, cheap, and comfortable.—Ep, L. G. 


wi you, Marion Bowie,’ + Hae wi you, Elspa Hardie,’ 
‘Hae wi you,’ says I; and mounting, like them on a 
bulrush, we instantly found ourselves in the King of 
France’s palace. As for me, I was near the-sideboard, 
where was store of wines; and being invisible to the 
king's people, I took the opportunity of filling my 
cask; and I brought with me (my hand being in) 
the cup ont of which his Majesty was wont to drink, 
I returned on my trusty nag as quickly as I went; 
and here I am, my business done, and at your lord- 
ship’s service.’ 

“At dinner the guests were astonished at the 
superlative quality of the wine set before them, and were 
highly interested at the recital from the earl’s lips of the 
way in which it had been procured, which narrative 
was forthwith confirmed by his lordship ordering the 
butler to produce an elegant silver cup engraved with 
the fleur-de-lis of the house of Bourbon. At what 
period this splendid piece of plate ceased to be an 
heirloom of the family of Monteath, the legend sayeth 
not.” 

From Inchmahome, after two years’ abode, the in- 
fant Mary in the fifth year of her age was sent to 
France. 

“« The lake of Monteath is a beautiful circular sheet 
of water, surrounded on all sides by the richest woods, 
and adorned by the two islands already named. The 
ruined foundation of Monteath Castle is still to be 
seen on the lesser island, and the more perfect re- 
mains of the Priory of Inchmahome on the larger. 
The latter island consists of about five acres; the 
orchard-ground formed the gardens of the ancient 
lords of Monteath, when they inhabited their baronial 
castle. ‘These water-protected shades, which never 
felt the encroaching axe, boast of some of the most 
ancient and magnificent trees. The Spanish chesnuts, 
which have been reckoned nearly four hundred years 
old, are the most remarkable sylvan monuments to be 
found in the whole kingdom; one of them measures 
at the ground and at the springing of the branches 
eighteen feet in circumference. These gigantic 
wearers of so many ages are superior to the famous 
trees at Duplin and Castle Menzies. Those at Inch- 
mahome are of the slag-headed species, which rear 
their daring antlers to the skies in a thousand fan- 
tastic forms, producing the most magnificent yet 
grotesque appearances. Jor the preservation of 
these splendid monarchs of the wood we are indebted 
to the Duke of Montrose, who has long been atten- 
tive to the preservation of his woods, many of which 
are unrivalled in this country. 

“ The boxwood summer-house, in which the 
Princess Mary spent her youthful hours, and which is 
also preserved, is situated on a gentle eminence, on 
the margin of the lake, in a sheltered recess formed 
by the shore, and on part of the orchard and garden 
grounds of the Monteaths. The same care which 
protected the giant trees has been extended towards 
this interesting spot. In the midst of the bower 
stands an ancient hawthorn tree, exhibiting a vege- 
table ruin; under this umbrageous shade Mary of 
Scotland is said to have spent her happy youthful 
hours, Surrounded by these gardens, the priory of 
Inchmahome rears it ivyed head, presenting one of 
the most sublime and picturesque ruins imaginable.” 
Of Craigmillar Castle, one of the favourite resi- 
dences of Queen Mary, we are told :— 

“In this edifice there are a variety of apartments: 
the hall of the castle is at once spacious and well 
lighted, considering the modes of ancient times; the 
length of this apartment is thirty-six feet, and the 
breadth twenty-two feet; at the east end there is an 
immense fireplace with chimney, which measures 
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“ The ceiling is of a semicircular form; in one of 
the stone benches which line thewrecesses of the win- 
dows is cut a diagram for playing at the game called 
“the walls of Troy,” probably one of the pastimes of 
the ill-fated brother of King James III. during his 
long confinement, and of Queen Mary’s father, when 
he was kept in strict custody during his minority, 
and when scarcely permitted to see his own mother, 
These engraved slabs were frequently placed in win- 
dows during the early period of Scottish architecture. 

“ The apartment which is shown as that occupied 
by Mary of Scotland is in one of the upper turrets, 
and commands an extensive and diversified prospect 
of hill and dale, of wood and water—the lake of Dud- 
dingston reposing beneath the precipitous and lofty 
hills comprehending Arthur Seat and Salisbury 
Crags: while on thé left the Castle of Edinburgh 
frowns in gloomy majesty over the splendid city which 
it commands. ‘Turning in an opposite direction, a 
more beautiful and picturesque prospect could not be 
imagined than was presented from the castle in former 
days ; but the immense groves of trees have now given 
place to the progress of cultivation, and thriving fields 
of corn wave in beautiful luxuriance beneath the 
ivyed towers. 

“ The queen’s apartment itself is more diminutive 
than it is probable any one would suppose; for it 
measures only five feet in breadth and seven in length; 
but, in spite of the smallness of its size, it has two 
windows and a fire-place. 

“The ascent to this tower is by an easy flight of 
broad stone steps. Our surprise at the diminutive 
size of the apartment subsides when we compare it 
with other Lilliputian rooms elsewhere which are also 
celebrated as having been occupied by Mary. The 
closet at Holyrood Palace, and the small room in 
Edinburgh Castle in which James V1. was born, are 
of this description; not so the room in which Mary 
herself is stated to have been born, at Linlithgow 
Palace, for that is decidedly the largest bedroom_we 
ever saw. ” - * 

“In a level spot on the south side of the castle 

may be traced a sort of water-course, or miniature 
canal, which forms the figure of a huge P, the initial 
of Preston, and which, when filled with water and 
surrounded with flowers and shrubs, must have pre- 
sent-d avery picturesque appearance. A short dis- 
tance beyond this spot there is a considerable quarry 
of pale sandstone, which has probably supplied mate- 
rial for building and repairing the edifice. There is 
a popular tradition that the stone used in the con- 
struction of the neighbouring castle of Edinburgh 
was also taken from this place; and was transported 
for the Pictish architects by means of a continuous 
line of men, who handed the blocks of sandstone from 
one to another; there being no wheel carriages then 
in use for either architectural or other purposes.” 
Of Seaton, another of Mary’s palaces, we read :— 
“On Mary’s return from France, she was sump- 
tuously received and entertained by her lordly adhe- 
rent; and thenceforth the noble mansion was de- 
nominated the Palace of Seaton. 

“Lord Seaton seems to have had no marked 
concern in any of those intrigues which brought 
about the ruin of his lovely mistress. His attentions 
appear to have chiefly consisted of acts of hospitality, 
which Mary gladly accepted ; for the most memorable 
of her visits to Seaton Palace were during her 
troubles: in the hospitable halls of Seaton she 
always found a home, and in its noble lord a most 
faithful friend. 

“ After the murder of Rizzio, Mary persuaded 
Darnley to flee with her from the terrible scene. On 
Monday, the 11th of March, 1566, they left Edin- 
burgh at midnight, as formerly mentioned, and were 
received within the palace of Seaton, whence they set 
forward to the safer retreat of the castle of Dunbar. 

“On the 16th of February, 1567, Mary, worn out 
by griefs and perplexities, after the murder of her 
husband, again sought an asylum here. On this oc- 
casion she was accompanied by a considerable train, 
gathe Earls of Argyle, Huntly, Bothwell, 
bhishop of St. Andrews, Lords Fleming, 
and Secretary Maitland. It was during 
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her residence at Seaton that a correspondence took 
place between the queen and the Earl of Lennox, 
which ended in the trial of Bothwell. 

“Lord Seaton was afterwards the champion who 
waited with a chosen band for the escape of Queen 
Mary from her lake-moated prison of Lochleven. 

“* A chieftain one 
By right of birth ; within whose spotless breast 
The fire of ancient Caledonia burn’d. 
He was the foremost whose impatience hail’d 
The Stuart’s rescue, to resume by force 
Of arms the crown which villany had grasp’d ! 

“After the disastrous rout of Langside, this 
faithful lord fled to foreign shores until the lenient 
hand of time appeased the rage of that disordered 
period. He was reduced to such extremities during 
his exile abroad, that for two years he drove a 
waggon in Flanders for his dailybread. THis picture, 
in this occupation, and in the garb which he wore, 
was to be seen at the lower end of the large gallery.” 

Of Falkland, so famed in Stuart history, several 
legends are given, but we take only a short extract :— 

“There are many other ‘old sayings’ attributed 
to the ancient denizens of these royal domains. 
Fruchie, a little village about a mile from the palace, 
was assigned as a place of temporary banishment and 
penance for courtiers who had incurred the royal dis- 
pleasure ; and hence, it is said, the common ejacula- 
tion when any one wishes to get rid of an obnoxious 
person, ‘Go to Fruchie,’ which is certainly a much 
more civil mandate than many maledictions enunciated 
in more modern days. 

“In 1715, after the battle of Sheriffmuir, Falkland 
became the habitation and stronghold of the celebrated 
Rob Roy Macgregor, who with a party of his clan 
took possession of this residence of royalty, and pro- 
ceeded to lay the country for many miles round under 
contribution. These violent and oppressive acts, 
although perpetrated within thirty miles of Edinburgh, 
do not appear to have been repressed, probably because 
the turbulence of the times had diverted the attention 
of government from feuds and rapine of a less ex- 
tensive nature to the general distractions of the state. 
Macgregor and his clan, after having held undisputed 
possession of Falkland for some time, retired to their 
native mountains loaded with booty, 

“ The last time that Falkland was honoured with 
the presence of royalty was by Charles II., who re- 
mained about ten days in this castle, more in quality 
of a prisoner than a king, under the domination of 
his presbyterian subjects. ; 

“ Previous to the ‘ Jurisdiction Act of 1748,’ Falk- 
land was the seat of a court, which had a civil juris- 
diction over almost the whole county of Fife, and was 
at this time the constant residence of several gentle- 
men of the law, and the consequent resort of those 
from all parts of the shire who had occasion to repair 
to the sidtings at Falkland. Since that period, Falk- 
land has dwindled into pristine obscurity, and presents, 
even in the present day, a correct picture of a Scottish 
burgh of the sixteenth century; perhaps the only re- 
maining specimen of such, with all its characteristic 
attributes of primitive simplicity, which now exists in 
the whole kingdom. Almost every person in Falkland 
is the owner of his own house, which descends from 
one generation to another. 

“ After this, the more perfect part of the castle, or 
rather palace, of Falkland, afforded a residence to the 
clergyman of the parish, and was, till the recent erec- 
tion of a manse, occupied as the domicile of the 
minister. The rage for novelty and improvement 
having erected a new manse about forty years ago, 
the only habitable portion of this princely edifice, 
having been deserted by its clerical possessors, was 
left to ruin and desolation. The roof has since been 
demolished, the floors destroyed, and almost every- 
thing but the walls has become a prey to time and 
neglect Mr. Bruce, of the State Paper Office, having 
purchased the estate, his first care was to rescue this 
important ruin from the fate which threatened it; 
and in 1823-4 he commenced and in part executed, a 
series of operations which were calculated to preserve 
the ancient fabric for centuries to come. ‘This pa- 
triotic gentleman ordered the roof and the floors of 
the building to be repaired, several of the windows 








which had been previously built up to be opened and 
casemented, and the many chinks and crevices which 
time had made in the walls to be closed. The weed. 
grown court and environs were with the same con. 
servative taste converted into a flower-garden and 
shrubbery. Mr. Bruce did not live to see the execu. 
tion of his judicious and tasteful directions fully com. 
pleted: the residue of the task devolved on Miss 
Bruce of Nuthill, in consequence of the death of her 
uncle, who has since accomplished the intentions and 
schemes which had been in part effected by her pre. 
decessor.” 

There is in the last paragraph some confusion, not 
usual with the writer, though he occasionally nods, 
Whether the palace is utterly ruined and desolate, or 
restored so as to last for centuries, vannot be very 
readily made out; and in a note, p. 1, Introduetion, 
we have a series of four dates, making a total of 544 
years, stated as amounting to 845, and “ considered 
below the number.” 

But we are not gcing into the practice of finding 
trifling critical faults with trifling inaccuracies, whieh 
almost correct themselves; and we continue our more 
pleasant task.—The description of Burntisland begins 
thus :— 

“Tradition, the only guide which we have in 
investigating the etymon of this ancient fortress, 
asserts that Burnt Island derived its name from the 
burning of the fishermen’s huts by the Picts npon 
that part of the harbour called the Island. 

“In ancient writings, the name is variously given, 
Birtilund, Brynt Island, Brunt Island, Bunt 
Island, &e.” 

We would suggest the etymology to be Bird Island, 
or its equivalent, Brent Island, Brent being the name 
of a species of goose, and this locality being well cal- 
culated for their multitudinous resort, as the Bass, 
lower down the Firth or Forth, is to this day, of the 
solan goose and other sea fowl. 

Of Dunnottar we have alater and more melancholy 
notice :— 

“ During the reign of Charles IT., Dunnottar was 
a state prison for the Covenanters, many of whom lie 
interred here. ‘lhe cells which were occupied by 
these captives are still entire and distinct; the iron 
rings and thumikins, that fastened the prisoners for 
security or torture, still remain. Many a sigh lias 
been sent forth from the bosom of this rock; many 4 
despairing glance has wandered over the boundless 
waves; and many a weary heart has sunk into eternl 
repose amidst the sullen roar of the ocean. 

“The following inscription is copied from the 
stone erected over the Covenanters’ grave in tle 
parish churehyard :— 

STOT * IAMES * ATCHI 
& WILLiaM * BRO 
NAME * WEE * HAVE 


HERE * LYES * IOHN * 
SON * JAMES * RUSSELL * 
UN * AND ONE * WHOSE * 
NOT ‘GOTTEN * AND * TWO * WOMEN * WHOSE’ 
NAMES * ALSO * WEE * KNOW * NOT * AND * TWO 
WHO * PERISHED * COMEING * DOUNE* THE * ROCK’ 
ONE * WHOSE * NAME * WAS * IAMES * WATSON 
THE * OTHER * NOT * KNOWN * WHO * ALL * DIED’ 
PRISONERS * IN * DUNNOTTAR * CASTLE’ 
ANNO * 1685 * FOR * THEIR ADHERENCE * 
T0* THE * WORD * OF * GOD * AND * SCOTLANDS * 
COVENANTED * WORK OF * REFORMA‘ 
TION. REV . JJ cH . 12 VERSE’ 


The castle was dismantled in 1715, having till that 
period been kept in repair.” : 

What a sad record; and what a depth of indignant! 
sorrow is awakened by the impressive namelessnes 
of these unknown martyrs. They died for conscient? 
sake, and for the religion they professed. We cannot 
tell how the inscription may affect other minds, bat 
upon ours it is more powerful than all the elaborate 
details of the sufferings of sainted beings which We 
ever read. “One whose name we have not gotter 
and two women whose names also we know not— 
prisoners in Dunnottar Castle!” Is there 4 future 
heaven for faith and constancy: and who shall hope 
for it, if not such as these? But pass we for a mo 
ment to Dumbarton. , 

“ Wallace was alike admired for his prowess in the 
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field, and his moderation and piety in domestic life. 
Mr. Ure, in his History of Rutherglen, has preserved 
the following lines attributed to the warrior :— 
“ He that sits down to ye bord for to eite, 
Forzetting to gyf God thanks for his meite, 
Syne risis upe and his grace ower pass, 
Sittis down lyk ane oxe, and rysis up lyke ane ass.” 

The Hermitage, so celebrated in the question of 
the character of Queen Mary, was founded by 
Comyn, Earl of Monteath, antecedent to 1244, and 
fortified “for his own use, upon a territory which «at 
that period belonged to the powerful family of Soulis. 

“The first of those distinguished barons who settled 
in Scotland was ‘ Ranulph de Soulis,’ who followed 
David I. to Scotland, and was rewarded by a grant of 
Liddesdale, of the manor of Nisbet, and of other lands 
in Teviotdale and Soulistown, now called Saltoun, in 
Fast Lothian. De Soulis founded a fortress in Lid- 
desdale, which gave name to the village of Castleton. 
Probably many of the legends counected with the 
family of Soulis are founded upon cireumstances 
which really happened at Castleton, though popular 
tradition has transferred their scene to the more ex- 
tensive and important ruins of the Hermitage, 

“ The tradition ofthe country has loaded the memory 
of one of the Soulis family with many crimes. He is 
accused of having treacherously decoyed into his 
castle of Hermitage the chief of the powerful clan of 
the Armstrongs, under the pretence of hospitality, and 
of having therein consigned him to the axe. He is 
also stated to have been a magician, and to have bar- 
tered his eternal weal for temporal grandeur. The 
neighbouring borderers having teazed the king with 
complaints against this oppressor, he at length used 
the hasty expression, “ Boil him, and sup lis broo.” 
In consequence of this expression, which the peti- 
tioners understood literally, they did, it is said, ac- 
tually boil Soulis upon a spot called the Nine-stone 
Rig, where nine upright stones (obviously an old 
Druidical circle) ave pointed out as having been the 
supports of the cauldron. 

“*On a circle of stones they placed the pot, 

On a circle of stones but barely nine ; 
They heated it red and fiery hot, 
Till the burnish’d brass did glimmer and shine. 

“* They rolled him up in a sheet of lead, 

A sheet of lead for a funeral pall ; 
They plunged him into the cauldron red, 
And melted him—lead, bones, and all. 


“*At the Skelf-hill the cauldron still 
The men of Liddesdale can show ; 
And on the spot where they boiled the pot 

The spreat and the deer-hair ne’er shall grow.’ 
Whether they were as strict in performing the other 
part of this sentence—viz., supping his broo, we have 
not been able to ascertain.” 
(To be continued.) 





LORD BRAYBROOKE’S PEPYS. 

Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, F.R.S. 
Edited, with a Life and Notes, by Lord Braybrooke. 
Vol. V. Colburn. 

Toconelude the Diary of Samuel Pepys is to terminate 

ai enjoyment not again to be experienced by the lover 

of our early literature, and in the present dearth of 
striking novelties, we can hardly spare an old favourite 
who has again appeared before us ina garb sufficiently 

Rew to be made the subject of a second criticism. 
9 pass an eulogium on this singular performance, 

or to review its character, would be merely to repeat 

our Introductory notices which we gave on the 

‘pearance of the earlier volumes. All that can, 

therefore, now be expected, will be a few extracts 

ftom the remainder of the text, which contains as 

Much new and curions matter as the previous volumes. 
td Braybrooke lias added much to the value of the 

Work by his additional notes, which contain a great 

deal of curious illustrative matter, and will no doubt 

considered interesting acquisitions by our anti- 
quarian readers, 

“1668, Sept. 1st—To Bartholomew Fair, and 
there saw several sights; among others, the mare 
that tells money, and many things, to admiration ; 
and, among others, come to me, when she was bid to 
8 to him of the company that most loved a pretty 





wench in a corner. And this did cost me 12d. to 
the horse, which I had flung him before, and did give 
me occasion to kiss a mighty belle jille that was 
exceeding plain, but fort belle. 

“1668. Sept. 21st.—'To Southwarke Fair, very 
dirty, and there saw the puppet-show of Whittington, 
which was pretty to see; and how that idle thing do 
work upon people that see it, and even myself too! 
And thence to Jacob Hall’s dancing on the ropes, 
where I saw such action as I never saw before, and 
mightily worth seeing; and here took acquaintance 
with a fellow that carried me to a tavern, whither 
come the musick of this booth, and by and by, Jacob 
Hall himself, with whom I had a mind to speak, to 
hear whether he had ever any mischief by falls in 
his time. He told me, ‘ Yes, many, but never to the 
breaking of a limb.’ He seems a mighty strong man. 
So giving them a bottle or two of wine, I away with 
Payne the waterman. He, seeking me at the play, 
did get a link to light me, and so light me to the 
Beare, where Bland, my waterman, waited for me 
with gold and other things he kept for me to the 
value of 40/. and more, which I had about me, for 
fear of my pockets being cut. 

“1668. Sept. 28th.—By and by comes Sir W. 
Godolphin to see Mr. Sidney, who, I perceive, is 
much dissatisfied that he should come to town last 
night, and not yet be with my lord Arlington, who, 
and all the town, hear of his being come, and he did, 
it seems, take notice of it to Godolphin this morning : 
so that I perceive this remissness in affairs do 
continue in my lord’s managements still, which I am 
sorry for, but above all, to see in what a condition 
my lord is for money, that I dare swear he do not 
know where to take up 500/. of any man in England 
at this time upon his word, but of myself, as I believe 
by the sequel hereof it will appear. Here I first saw 
and saluted my Lady Burlington, a very fine speaking 
lady, and a good woman, but old and not handsome, 
but a brave woman. Here my Lady Hickingbroke 
tells me that she hath bought most of the wedding- 
clothes for Mrs. Pickering, so that the thing is gone 
through, and will soon be ended. Here I also, stand-. 
ing by a candle that was brought for sealing a letter, 
do set my periwig a-fire, which made such an odd 
noise nobody could tell what it was till they saw the 
flame, my back being to the candle. To my vintner’s, 
and there did only look upon his wife, which is 
mighty handsome: and so to my glove and ribbon 
shop in Fenchureh Street, and did the like there. 

“1668. Oct, 20th.—This day a new girl come to 
us in the room of Nell, who is lately, about four 
days since, gone away, being grown lazy and proud. 
This girl to stay only till we have a boy, which I 
intend to keep when I have a coach, which I am 
now about. At this time my wife and I mighty busy 
laying out money in dressing up our best chamber, 
aud thinking of a coach and coachman, and horses, 
&e., and the more because of Creed’s being now 
married to Mrs. Pickering, a thing I could never 
have expected, but it is done about seven or ten 
days since. I walked out to look for a coach, and 
saw many; and did light on one for which I bid 502., 
which do please me mightily. 

“1668. Oct, 23rd—In the afternoon comes my 
cosin, Siduey Pickering, to bring my wife and me 
his sister's favour for her wedding, which is kindly 
done. Pierce do tell me, among other news, the 
late frolick and debauchery of Sir Charles Sedley and 
Buckhurst running up and down all the night, almost 
naked, through the streets ; and at last fighting, and 
being beat by the watch, and clapped up all night; 
and how the king takes their parts; and my Lord 
Chief Justice Keeling hath laid the constable by the 
heels to answer it next sessions, which is a horrid 
shame. How the king and these gentlemen did 
make the fiddlers of Thetford, this last progress, to 
sing them all the obscene songs they could think of. 
That the king was drunk at Saxam, with Sedley, 
Buckhurst, &e., the night that my lord Arlington 
same thither, and would not give him audience, or 
could not: which is true, for it was the night that I 
was there, and saw the king go up to his chamber, 
and was told that the king had been drinking. He 





tells me, too, that the Duke of York did the next day 
chide Baptist May for his occasioning the king’s 
giving himself up to these gentlemen, to the neglect- 
ing of my Lord Arlington: to which he answered 
merrily that there was no man in England that had 
a head to lose durst do what they do every day with 
the king, and asked the Duke of York’s pardon: 
which is a sign of a mad world; God bless us out 
of it! 

“1668. Dec. 2nd.—Abroad with my wife, the first 
time that ever I rode in my own coach, which do 
make my heart rejoice, and praise God, and pray him 
to bless it to me and continue it. So she and I to 
the king’s playhouse, and there saw the Usurper, a 
pretty good play* in all but what is designed to 
resemble Cromwell and Hugh Peters, which is mighty 
silly. The play done, we to Whitehall, where my 
wife staid while I up to the duchesse’s and queene’s 
side to speak with the Duke of York ; and here saw all 
the ladies, ard heard tie silly discourse of the king, 
with his people about him, telling a story of my Lord 
Rochester's having of his clothes stole while he was 
with a wench; and his gold all gone, but his clothes 
found afterwards stuffed into a feather bed by the 
wench that stole them. I spoke with the Duke of 
York just as he was set down to supper with the 
king, about our sending of victuals to Sir Thomas 
Allen's fleet hence to Cales to meet him. 

“1688, Dec. 3rd—So to the office, where we sat 
all the morning, and at noon home to dinner, and 
then abroad again, with my wife, to the Duke of 
York’s play-house, and saw the Unfortunate Lovers, 
a mean play,+ I think, but some parts very good, 
and excellently acted. We sat under the boxes, and 
saw the fine ladies; among others, my Lady Ker- 
neguy, who is most devilishly painted. And so home, 
it being mighty pleasure to go alone with my poor 
wife in a coach of our own to a play, and makes us 
appear mighty great, I think, in the world; at least, 
greater than ever I could, or my friends for me, have 
once expected; or, I think, than ever any of my 
family ever yet lived, in my memory, but my cosen 
Pepys in Salisbury Court. 

“1668. Dec. 191h.—My wife and I by hackney to 
the King’s playhouse, and there, the pit being full, 
sat in the box above, and saw Catiline’s Conspiracy, 
yesterday being the first day—a play of much good 
sense and words to read, but that do appear the worst 
upon the stage, I mean, the least diverting that ever 
I saw any, though most fine in clothes; and a fine 
scene of the Senate, and of a fight, as ever I saw in 
my life. We sat next to Betty Hall, that did belong 
to this house, and was Sir Philip Howard's mistress, 
a mighty pretty wench, though my wife will not think 
so; and I dare neither commend, nor be seen to look 
upon her or any other, for fear of offending her. So, 
our own coach coming for us, home, and to end 
letters, and my wife to read to me out of the Siege of 
Rhodes, and so to supper and to bed. 

“1669. Jan. 7th—My wife and I to the King’s 
playhouse, and there saw the Zsland Princesse, the 
first time I ever saw it; and it is a pretty good play, 
many good things being in it, and a good scene of a 
town on fire. We sat in an upper box, and the jade 
Nell (Gwyn) came and sat in the next box, a bold 
merry slut, who lay laughing there upon people, and 
with a comrade of the Duke’s house that came in to 
see the play. 

“1669. Jan. 12th.—This evening I observed my 
wife mighty dull, and I myself was not mighty fond, 
because of some hard words she did give me at noon 
out of a jealousy at my being abroad this morning, 
which, God knows, it was upon the business of the 
office unexpectedly; but I to bed, not thinking but 
she would come after me. But waking by and by out 
of a slumber, which I usually fall into presently after 
my coming into the bed, I found she did not prepare 
to come to bed, but got fresh candles, and more wood 
for her fire, it being mighty cold too. At this being 





* This differs from the opinion expressed by Pepys in 
vol. ii. p. 267, where he calls it “ no good play.”— Ep. L. G. 

+ A play by Sir William Davenant, acted at the Black- 
friars’ Theatre. It was first printed in 1643, and again in 
the folio edition of his works.—Epb. L. G. 
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troubled, I after a while prayed her to come to bed; 
so, after an hour or two, she silent, and I now and 
then praying her to come to bed, she fell out into a 
fury, that I was a rogue and false to her. I did,as I 
might truly, deny it, and was mightily troubled, but 
all would not serve. At last, about one o'clock, she 
come to my side of the bed, and drew my curtain 
open, and with the tongs red hot at the ends made as 
if she did design to pinch me with them, at which, in 
dismay, I rose up, and with a few words she laid 
them down ; and did, by little and little, very sillily, 
let all the discourse fall; and about two, but with 
much seeming difficulty, come to bed, and there lay 
well all night, and long in bed talking together, with 
much pleasure, it being, I know, nothing but her 
doubt of my going out yesterday, without telling her 
of my going, which did vex her, poor wretch! last 
night, and I cannot blame her jealousy, though it do 
vex me to the heart. 

“ 1669. Feb. 10th.—To Whitehall, wilere the Duke 
of York was gone a-hunting ; and so to the plaisterer’s 
at Charing-cross that casts heads and bodies in 
plaister ; and there I had my whole face done; but I 
was vexed first to be forced to daub all my face over 
with pomatum : but it was pretty to feel low soft and 
easily it is done on the face, and by and by, by 
degrees, how hard it becomes, that you cannot break 
it, and sits so close that you cannot pull it off, and 
yet so easy that it is as soft as a pillow, so safe is 
everything where many parts of the body do bear 
alike. Thus was the mould made; but when it came 
off, there was little pleasure in it as it looks in the 
mould, nor any resemblance, whatever there will be 
in the figure when I come to see it cast off. ‘To 
Whitehall, where I staid till the Duke of York eame 
from hunting, which he did by and by, and when 
dressed, did come out to dinner; and there I waited, 
and he did mightily magnify his sauce, which he did 
then eat with everything, and said it was the best 
universal sauce in the world, it being taught him by 
the Spanish embassador, made of some parsley and a 
dry toast, beat in a mortar, together with vinegar, 
salt, and a little pepper; he eats it with flesh, or 
fowl, or fish. And then he did now mightily com- 
mend some new sort of wine lately found out, called 
Navarre wine, which I tasted, and is, I think, good 
wine ; but I did like better the notion of the sauce, 
and by and by did taste it, and liked it mightily.” 

The greater portion of the present volume consists 
of the correspondence of Pepys, not very interesting 
after the piquant pages of the Diary, but containing 
valuable minute information, And last, but by no 
means least in a work of this discursive character, is 
a capital index, which will be inestimable to those who 
wish to use it as a book of reference. 








THE UNACTED DRAMA. 


Richard the First ; a Romantick Play in Five Acts. 
By George Wightwick. Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co. 

THE title “ Romantic” not only describes the nature 

of this drama, but would exempt it, if necessary, from 

the severe rules of dramatic criticism. It is, however, 
in no need of apologies, and displays talents of a very 
pleasing order. The action is exceedingly simple 

—the rescue of Coeur de Lion by Blondel, the min- 

strel, and a companion knight, D’Argenton, from his 

aerial confinement in a German castle; his subse- 
quent fiery impetuosity, and seizure by the Duke of 

Austria; his trial upon false charges, and acquital ; 

and his return to England, defeat of the designs of 

his brother Jolin, and restoration to his throne, queen, 
and happiness. In the opening, the hopefulness of 

Blondel and the hopelessness of D’Argenton are well 

contrasted. Blondel enters to him, and the dialogue 

proceeds :— 
“ Welcome the shades of ev’ning, with my friend ! 


But why thus late? if not detain’d by news 
Of hope at least, I'll trust to hope no more. 


BLONDEL. 
Upbraid nor me, nor Hope. Though my delay 
Lacks the excuse thou’dst wish me to afford, 
[ still lack not excuse. But, first,—hast shou 
No news?-— 





D’ ARGENTON (despondingly). 

None. 
BLONDEL. 
Be not thus despairing, man ! 
Thou, who wert hottest to set forth from England, 
To find the King, or to return no more, 
Art grown the coolest in pursuit. For me, 
I had been here most faithfully, but for 
A woman’s cry, which he who answers not 
With speed responsive to the flight of sound, 
Shall woman’s love ne’er merit. Passing through 
Yon wood, I saw a form of gentlest mould, 
With falt’ring haste and fearful eye, approach. 
Ere I could join the pathway, she had pass’d ; 
But, hearing me, look’d back in wild dismay, 
And saw her rude pursuer prostrate fall 
Beneath the blow with which I greeted him! 
A moment more, and, in a deathlike swoon, 
She lay within my arms. The villain rose 
With stagg’ring effort, burthen’d with his shame, 
And slunk away ; but, cloak himself from scorn 
As best he may, he’ll carry on his brow 
The impress of his baffled infamy. 
D’ ARGENTON. 

So, thou hast started Game—at last. Although 
No Lion, yet a most voracious Wolf 
And gentle Lamb. Why, thou must needs go on :— 
A ballad thus commenced with Beauty saved, 
Can but proceed to valour’s best reward 
In Beauty won and wedded.”” 


The damsel thus rescued brings them to do as 
much for their monarch. Richard's escape from the 
poisoning of Count Wallenrode, is effectively done, 
and would act well; and Schwanker, the Austrian 
Archduke’s Jester, is a prominent and well-drawn 
character. But, in our opinion, the best part of the 
play is to be found in the fifth act, and the scenes 
between Richard’s lion-hearted mother and his more 
feminine and tenderly affectionate wife, Berengaria— 


“ O, my dear Mother! In this torturing hour,— 
When the next coming minute may declare 
That I have lost a Husband, you a Son, 

And England her loved King,—how can you wear 
That look, which seems like calm indifference ? 


ELEANOR. 
I am the Mother, girl, of Coeur de Lion ! 
In drawing from these breasts Ais quality, 
He not diminish’d mine. I neither dream 
In hope, nor wake in fear ; but ever kecp 
My resolution prompt for aught may happen. 


BERENGARIA. 
Alas! It is, at once, my pride and woe, 
‘To mate with one, whose height supreme, not less 
indangers than distinguish O say ;— 
Dost think they'll dare to suffer perjur’d hate 
To taint his honour, or to touch his life ? 


ELEANOR. 

I think of nothing, save, that by their acts 
I'll measure my revenge! Be certain, girl, 
They'll ‘ dare’ do more than heav’n will warrant them ; 
And, let them live assured, I'll do no less. 

(Enter LEICESTER.) 
My Leicester, welcome !—Of your victory 
At Rouen over Philip, I have heard. 
Then, what of Ceeur de Lion? Speak to that. 


LEICESTER. 
The German Diet has acquitted him 
Of ev’ry charge, except the one of wrong 
To Austria’s banner; on the which they claim 
Twelve thousand marks, as fine ; detaining him 
Until the ransom shall be forwarded :— 
( Aside.) Heav’n pardon me the lie of his detention, 


BERENGARIA. 
Then is he living; safe: in honour clear! 
I shall be happy yet! Twelve thousand marks ? 
Why, ’t is not more than by the sale of our 
Court jewels we can raise immediately. 
Meanwhile, let hostages— 


ELEANOR. 





—Be silent, pray. 

I could at once 1 the doubled sum ; 
But we must meet the Council first, to learn 
If, in the payment, England's dignity 
Remain uncompromis’d,. 


BERENGARIA. 





And I, the while, 
Not worth a fav’ring thought. So ’t is, that she, 
Whom, till he wins her, man more covets than 
, A Kingdom’s se/f; is, afterwards, disprized, 
As of less import than th’ observance of 
Its empty ceremonials :— 


ELEANOR. 
Pr’y thee, peace; 
Or I may lose my patience :— 


BERENGARIA. 


If you doubt 

That Richard’s liberty,—(your Royal Son’s)— 
Is worth a paltry purse, pray offer me ; 

With many more, more precious far than I— 
More fair, more fruitful; and perchance as fond 








Of their true lords ;—who'll go with me, and stay 
As hostages ; to be deserted, or, in time 
Redeem’d, as may the Council and yourself 
Decide at slowest leisure. O, my heart !— 
LEICESTER. 
Your Majesty should know, that we obey, 
As we believe, your Royal Richard’s will :-— 
BERENGARIA. 
Which you, of course, know better than his wife, 
ELEANOR. 
Of course J do,—else am not I his mother. 
When you have closed this show of silly love, 
(Well in a maid of rustic cot and garb,) 
I'll speak,— 
BERENGARIA. 
O, dear my Mother, pardon me. (Anceling to Eleanor.) 
A Princess, may your pity well deserve, 
As e’er a neatherd’s daughter. 
ELEANOR. 
All’s forgiv'’n. 
Lord Leicester ; thou’lt convene the Barons. When 
They are assembled, call me to attend them. 
[Exit Leicesreg, 
_ BERENGARIA. 
Am I forgiv’n ?—O, I am most weak. 
Let me be with you. Leave me not alone. 


ELEANOR. 
Bride of the Lion Hearted! Come along.” 

To this touching and spirited scene we will add no 
other extract. The only fault we have to find with 
Mr. Wightwick is, that he occasionally indulges in 
low and quaint or antique phraseology, instead of 
simplicity, in accordance with the language spoken 
inour own time. This is not carried to excess, it is 
true, but wherever it occurs, either with bim or any 
other writer, it is so far patehwork, and detracts from 
the style of uniform composition. Were there a 
stage now, we would advise the author to try his 
hand again on an acting play, 








PAMPHLETS. 


Ar present, when book publishing is uncommonly 
slack, we have opportunity for a glance at the “ lesser 
evils,’ Pamphlets, of which the press continues to 
throw off “ lots” on almost every subject. 


The Manuscript of the Middle Ages and ti 
Printed Book of Modern Times,—a lecture by Mr 
S. Treleaven to the Exeter Literary Society, (Exeter 
Fitze,)—is a rather eloquent contrast of the different 
ages announced in the title, and pays due homage to 
the tastes and attainments of our Saxon ancestry, 
too commonly imagined to be dark and ignorant; yet 
doing justice to the immeasurable change and pro- 
gress which has been effected by the discovery of 
printing. It does credit to the lecturer and the In 
stitution. 

The Study of the Greek and Roman Classics consi- 
dered in Relation to the Dutics of Elementary 
Teachers. By J. G. Fitch. Partridge and Oakey. 

A paper read at the quarterly meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Teachers, and published at their request. 
Besides an earnest and learned assertion of the 
benefits to be derived from the study of Greek and 
Latin authors, (the advantages which, if they do not 
too much exclude other desirable studies, as sociely 
is now constituted, have never been denied or ques- 
tioned,) Mr. Fitch very justly observes, “ that a very 
large and important section of our language 18 of 
classical origin, and that consequently a knowledge 
of the primitive forms and significations of such words 
is a most valuable auxiliary to the complete and 
enlarged understanding of English.” ‘Towards the 
close, the duties of teachers are ably enforced, sul 
the necessity for their adequately qualifying them- 
selves before they attempt to instruct others,—a pre 
paration (if we look around the schools of London 
and its vicinity) far too much neglected. 

Decline of Geographical Discovery, de. By James 
Richardson, author of “ Travels in Sahara. 
Madden. ’ 

An appeal to the public on behalf of geographical 

science, and urged with munch zeal, The authors 

views are universal, The following is 4 momentous 
proposition,— 

“ Should we spend our efforts to save the fast: 
perishing barbarous races, or should we not rather 
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seek to populate and cover the earth with races more 
advanced, and what we complacently call civilised 
man? At the present period of progressing popula- 
tion, when we are threatened with multiplying 
numbers for which we can ill find room, this is a 
yital question with us. Shall we allow our cities to 
teem with impoverished half-barbarous classes, or 
shall we transplant them to the Pacific—to the shores 
of Australia? Tow many generations will the New 
Zealand savage require to make him a civilised man ? 
Can the Australian savage be tamed within six 
generations ? When will the South Sea Islanders 
accept our laws and religion, and settle down into a 
civilised community? Which is the quicker—the 
better way? ‘To amalgamate these races with us, 
aud propagate half-breeds and half. castes, until there 
are no mongrels or castes at all? or to allow the 
barbarous tribes to perish before our advance ? Mean- 
while, all have a common right to live; and, after we 
have filled the earth with Germans, Frenchmen, and 
Anglo-Saxons, the world will still be filled with bar- 
barians, although certainly of a less ferocious cha- 
racter. Nevertheless, the cities of Europe are fast 
filling with civilised savages, demanding breathing 
room and a sphere of action in another hemisphere, 
whilst they menace the acquired arts and civilisation 
of the last twenty centuries.” 

We pause, not to discuss the question, but pass to 
au interesting enumeration of-—- 


EXPEDITIONS ABOUT TO COMMENCE. 

“1, Exploration in Western Africa.—Mr. Duncan 
is about to return to Western Africa, with the object 
of proceeding again to Aboma, capital of Daliomy. 
It is understood that he goes under the auspices of 
the Foreign Office. He takes samples of Manchester 
goods, and will try to imbue the minds of the King 
of Dahomy and his subjects with a love of legitimate 
commerce. ‘The Royal Geographical Society has 
lent him some instruments, and it is said he will ex- 
plore farther the countries adjacent to the right bank 
or the Niger. If we may form an opinion from 
Mr. Dunean’s published journal of his first visit to 
Dahomy, we strongly recommend him to stick to his 
old friends, the King of Dahomy, his court and Ca- 
boceers, and not to venture amongst the Arabs and 
Fellatah tribes located in the upper regions of the 
Niger, or he may return no more. 

“2. Tour in the Natal Districts, and other parts 
of South Africa.—Mr. Charles Johnstone, who was 
in Abyssinia with the India mission, proposes to ex- 
plore the Natal districts, after he has settled his 
family at Port Natal. He will first endeavour to dis- 
cover the source of the river Malalarcen, the northern 
affluent of the Great Orange River. He will then 
return to Delagoa Bay, and, working his way up the 
cuast, attempt to explore the regions south of Abys- 
sinia, 

“3. Exploration of the Eastern Angle of Africa. 
—It is understood that the East India Company are 
about equipping an expedition to the eastern angle of 
Africa, for the purpose of exploring the ancient spice 
country, known in early times by the name of Aro- 
mata. Mr, Cooley, our best, if not our only African 
geographer, has drawn up an interesting memoir upon 
this portion of ancient Africa, now known under the 
name of Ajan, embracing all the districts of Cape 
Guardafiu, with the object of promoting such an ex- 
Ploratory mission. We trust it will take place, but 
we cannot speak confidently. It is now well known 
that “Arabia Felix,” Milton's “ Araby the blest,”—or 
Yemen, the country of the ancient Sabeans (in a later 
age called Hymiartes, or Homerites)—was not the 
true spice country. The Arabians, or Sabeans, were 

only the carriers, not the producers of those spices of 
Which we hear so much in the Scriptures and in 
Classic Writers, receiving them as objects of commerce 
at their ports, ‘The real spice country was in Eastern 

mea, Ajan, or thereabouts, being the cinnamon 
region (“ regio cinnamonifera”), to which were ad- 
Jacent the myrrh and frankincense regions. 

Pia Expedition to discover the sources of the White 
ranch of the Nile—The Egyptian government, it 

18 said (for on dit is the style of introduction to all 





these notices), contemplates despatching two small 
steamers up the White Nile (Bahr-el-Abiad ), or 
western branch or source of the river. ‘This govern- 
ment has already made two attempts, an account of 
the latter of which has been recently published by the 
German adventurer, Ferdinand Werne, who accom- 
panied the expedition, and had charge of the explora- 
tory department. The expedition took place in 1840- 
41; its character was stamped with the same golden 
image of so many geographical expeditions before it 
—gold seeking being its spirit and object. Mehemet 
Ali had heard that the sands of the rivulets whence 
the Nile had its mysterious source, were gold, all 
gold, heaps on heaps of grains of gold. We fear, 
however, that Abbas Pacha has already manifested a 
character unfavourable to promoting exploratory ex- 
peditions conducted by European adventurers. 

“0. American expeditions. —(1). The United 
States’ Government are about to dispatch (or have 
done so already) an astronomical mission to the 
island of Chiloe, off the coast of Chili, which pro- 
mises important results to the science of astronomy. 
(2). Mr. John Charles Fremont, author of a 
geographical memoir on Upper California, is about to 
proceed overland from Washington to the far west of 
California, on a government mission of geographical 
exploration, for the purpose of ascertaining the prac- 
ticability of a direct overland transit. Both these 
missions are rather extraneous objects than those of 
pure geographical discovery. With regard to the 
latter, nevertheless, our transatlantic cousins, after 
the first cravings of the greediness of gain are sati3- 
fied, will probably turn their energies to the higher 
and more ennobling objects of science and scientific 
discovery; and “ go a-head” in the purer regions of 
the mind’s occupation, as they have so well done in 
the grosser pursuits of barter and commerce. 

“6. Entire exploration of Africa—A few weeks 
since, the following paragraph, extracted from La 
Presse, the Paris Journal, went the round of the 
London newspapers, headed by The T'imes, with the 
attractive title of a French Mungo Park !” 

As the Literary Gazette pooh-poohed this puff at 
the time it appeared, we will not occupy our space 
by copying the paragraph ; and after all the foregoing 
list, we read with some disappointment and displea- 
sure what Mr. Richardson adds,—viz. 

“ We must guard ourselves against the results of 
the foregoing projected expeditions, all of them for 
the present being expeditions on paper,—projects of 
contemplation, many of which may never be under- 
taken.” 

As the passages, however, point out what is 
desirable to be done, we retain the quotation, that 
they may not be lost sight of. The author rather 
disparages the African Association and the Geogra- 
phical Society ; the latter,"chiefly it should seem, be- 
cause he projects the formation of a new City of 
London Geographical Institution, to promote which 
is the obvious purpose and extreme gist of the whole 
publication. 

Thoughts on Universal Education. By H. P. Wyatt, 
LL.D. Cambridge: Deighton. London: Bain. 
Dr. Wyatt writes principally for Cambridge, but 
does not exclude Oxford. He desires to form the 
well-educated Christian Gentleman by a course of 
moral, intellectual, and religious instruction and dis- 
cipline. His position is, that the religious branch is 
not so completely carried out as it might be; and we 
fear there can be no denial of the fact. He allows 
that theology is well taught at Cambridge; but holds 
that mathematics are far too engrossing, and that 
merely disciplining the mind is preferred to storing it 
with useful knowledge. He consequently desiderates 
a great extension of the scheme of education; for 
example, to embrace history, the arts, modern lan- 
guages, &c., and proposes many additions to the 

curriculum to effect his purpose. 

On the Ventilation of Coal Mines. By W. Brunton. 
Nichols and Son. 

RECOMMENDS the exhausting ventilator, and furnishes 

a good deal of mining data. A patent for miners to 

take common care of their lamps, or prevent their 

madly senseless exposure to certain catastrophes, 





might do more to preserve their lives than the most 
ingenious inventions which science has yet devised. 

Reports, dc., of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Washington: Ritchie. 
Tuis is the third annual report of the active 
American Institution, for which we owe our thanks 
to its agent, Mr. Henry Stevens, of Liverpool. The 
proceedings of this body have partially attracted our 
notice; but we are well pleased to see the summary, 
and learn how prosperously the well-endowed Insti- 
tution is going on, in collecting a noble library, and 
erecting a suitable building to receive it, and embrace 
conveniences for all its other objects. A Biographia 
Americana of books printed prior to the year 1700, is 
in preparation under its auspices. 
Louis Blane’s Monthly Review. 
Newby. 

In this publication the author, though chiefly occu- 
pied with French politics, seems to endeavour to 
draw his doctrines “ mild,’ so as to commend them 
throughout the civilized world to all who are dis- 
contented with their condition. 

Rome : the Rock on which Louis Napoleon will be 

Wrecked. Ridgway. 
Is an able political pamphlet, which has, we believe, 
excited more than usual attention. The unravelling 
of the complicated web in which Europe is immeshed 
depends much on the issue of the interference of 

France with Rome. The author denounces the 

conduct of the French Republic and its President in 

this instance, and with regard to every government 
and aspect of affairs is thoroughly democratic. 

Events have alréady falsified some of his statements 

and predictions; but stilk the results of all are in the 

womb of time, and we have witnessed too many great 
changes to be surprised at any that may come. 
The Curse Removed. By a Citizen of Edinburgh. 
Wilson. 

Tue curse predicts a union, and better days for the 

“ operatives ;” objurgates war ; would cut off part of 

the national debt; limit taxation, and insists upon 

the remedy of the ills we have, by, among other items, 
appropriating the property under the management of 
the Woods and Forests, the Prince of Wales's estates 
in Lancashire and Cornwall, church property, &c., to 
the tune of eight millions and more per annum, 
laying a tax of five per cent. on railroad property, ten 
per cent. on landed, and five per cent. on all other 

property, and lo! England an Eden. . 

Plain Thoughts on the Christianity of Excluding 
Jews from Parliament. By the Rev. H. Hughes, 
M.A., Incumbent of All Saints, Golden Square. 
Hatchard and Son. 

Is all for the admission of Jews to Parliament, mag- 

nanimously sneers at the division in the House of 

Lords against that measure, thinks the citizens of 

London thereby defrauded of a representative, and 

does not comment in a conciliatory spirit. 

The First Principles of Artificial Manuring. A 
Lecture by John Ryan, LL.D., M.D, Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. -_ 

Dr. Ryan has put in short compass an able exposition 
of the constituents of soils, a view of what is ex- 
tracted from them by crops and other circumstances, 
and a consequent advice as to what should be em- 
ployed to restore them to fertility. To all farmers 
this brief pamphlet will be a friend in season, and to 
them we heartily recommend it. 


The New World. 








QUACKERY IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 

The Autobiography and Personal History of Dr. 
Simon Forman, the celebrated Astrologer, from 
1552 to 1602, from the unpublished MSS. in the 
Ashmolean Library, Oxford. Edited by J. O. 
Halliwell, Esq. Smith. 

Atways on the qui vive for aught curious in old-time 

literature, Mr. Halliwell has rescued from the dust 

and cobwebs this portion of the biography of one of 
the most singular characters of his age, and whosé 
connexion with the Overbury trials has made him 
historically notorious, As only 105 copies have been 
printed, we are glad of the opportunity to present our 
readers with a few peeps at the strange condition of 
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society, as naively described by this prince of quacks, 


in a narrative so quaint and amusing as often to’ 


remind us of Pepys himself. The writer’s amours, 
misadventures, tricks, and impositions, rendered more 
entertaining by his impudence and half-believing 
credulity even in his own pretensions, are told ina 
manner which is to us exceedingly droll; and as we 
fancy they will be deemed so by others, we shall 
without further preface copy out a few samples. 

Simon had extraordinary visions (he tells us) when 
a child six years old, and picked up his very limited 
education with great difficulty here and there. At 
the age of eight he had a master named Ryddonte, 
alias Ridear, who taught him his letters ; but “ when 
he came to lerne ‘In the name of the Father, &c., 
because his capacity could not understand the mis- 
tery of spellinge, he prayed his master he mighte goe 
to scolle noe more, because he should never learne 
yt; but his said master beate him for yt, which made 
him the more diligent to his bocke, and after som 
four dais, when he had pondered theron well and had 
the reason thereof, he learned yt. And after that, 
his master never beate him for his bocke again. And 
he profited soe well, that in on yeare or lyttle more 
he had lerned his single accidentes and his rules clean 
out. And bording with his priste in the winter time, 
he wold make him lie alwaies naked, which kepte him 
in greete feare. And after this he was put to the free 
scolle in the Close at Salisbury, with on Doctor 
Booles, which was a very furiouse man, with whom 
he wente to scole som too yeares, ‘Then did the said 
Simon bord at one Mr. Hauknightes, that somtyme 
was register to the bishope, and nere unto this Mr. 
Hauknighte dwelt a cannon of the churche named 
Mr. Mintorne, to whom many tymes this Simon 
wente. And this cannon seldom or never kepte any 
fier in his house, but he had some lode of faggots 
lying in a house, and alwaies when he was a-cold, he 
wold goe and carry his faggots up into a lofte till he 
was hote; and when he had caried them all up, he 
wold fetch them downe again and burn none, and soe 
he made this Simon doe many a tyme and ofte to 
catch a heate, saying yt was better to heat himself 
soe then to syt by the fier. Soe he went to scolle 
som too years with Doctor Bolles, and then abonte 
the yeare of our Lord God, 1563, at Christmas, his 
father had him, and on the new yeare’s eave after at 
nighte the father of the said Simon died, for he had 
kepte a great Christmas, and on the day before new 
yer’s eve he walked abrod to his ground with on of 
his men. And ther came a dove, and lighted before 
him, and alwaies rane before him, and many tymes 
they offered to catch yt, and yt wold rise up and falle 
downe againe, and so they folowed it till it ran into 
a neighbour’s wodbine ; and the same nighte aboute 
midnighte, after the dancing and sporte was almoste 
ended, he going into his chamber to goe to bed, on 
as he thoughte stroke him in the necke, and he toke 
his bed, and died just 24 howrs after.” 

His mother, who never loved him, now set him to 
shift for himself, and he had a strange career of it as 
an apprentice to Matthew Comin, of Sarum, and 
remained till he was seventeen and a half years old, 
when he turned schoolmaster, and led an odd wan- 
dering life, for “ at the priorie of St. Jilles, wher he 
himselfe was first a scoller, ther became he a scol- 
master, and taught som thirty boies, and their 
parentes among them gave him moste parte of his 
diet. And the money he gote he kept, to the some 
of som 40s., and after folowinge when he had bin 
scolmaster some halfe yere and had 40s. in his purse, 
he wente to Oxford for tc get more lerninge, and soe 
left of from being scolmaster. * * * 

And “nowe it befell in that in the yeare of our 
Lord God 1573, the 10. daie of May, ther was an 
ardente desier in Simon of further lerninge and 
knowledg, and meeting with an old scollefellowe of 
’ his, whoe before were allway brought up together and 
love as brethren, whose father-in-lawe was as moch 
againe him as Simon’s mother was againste him. 
Thes too confederated together to goe to Oxford, and 
did soe, and ther they became both pore scollers, 
the on which was Thomas Ridear in Corpus Christie 
College, and Symon in Magdalen Colledge. And 








every day lie wente to the free scolle for a tyme, and 
followed his boocke hard allwayes when he could 
have leysure. Nowe ther were too Bachelors of 
Arte that were too of his chife benefactors ; the one 
of them was Sir Thornbury, that after was bishope 
of Limerike, and he was of Magdalen College; the 
other was Sir Pinckney his cossine of St. Mary 
Halle. ‘Thes too loved him nying welle, and many 
tymes wold make Simon to goo forth tho Loes the 
keper of Shottofer for his houndes to goe on huntinge 
from morninge to nighte, and they never studied nor 
gave themselves to their bockes, but to goe to scolles 
of defence, to the daunceing scolles, to stealle dear 
and connyes, and to hunt the hare, and to woinge of 
wentches ; to goe to Doctor Lawrence of Cowly, for 
he had too fair daughters, Besse and Martha. Sir 
Thornbury he woed Besse; and Sir Pinckney he 
woed Martha, and in the end he maried her; but 
Thornbury he deceyved Besse, as the mayor's 
daughter of Bracly, of which Ephues writes, deceyved 
him. But ther was their ordinary haunt alwaies, and 
thethere muste Symon rone with the bottell and the 
bage erly and late.”* 

He takes to his medical, astrologica?, and magical 
pursuits, and is as often in prison as out of it, and 
full of troubles of every sort. But still he went on 
with his impostures, and after 1579 we make the 
subjoined characteristic extracts from his Diary : —- 

“Tn Januari, the 17th, I toke the parsonage in 
Fisherton, between x. and vj. a clok, and toke the 
kai at 12. The 12th of June I was robbed and 
spoiled of all my goodes and bockes first dwelling in 
Fisherton parsonage, and was committed to prisson, 
wher I laie 60. wickes before I was released, and I 
had moch troble and defamation without desarte by 
that cursed William Gilles Esteourte: and then was 
delivered by her Majesti and the councle ; and I had 
moch sicknes, and could have noe justice nor lawe, 
nor could not be hard, till a wholle yere was paste, 
till I sente to the councle, as aforesaid. This yere I 
did profecie the truth of many thinges which after- 
wardes cam to passe, and the very sprites wer subjecte 
unto me; whot I spake was done. And I had a great 
name, yet T could doe nothinge, but at adventure. 

* * + * * al * * 

“1581, This yere at Lent sises I was bound over 
again, and I lyved at Quidiampton, and did many 
tymes thresh and dig and hedg for my lyving. The 
21st of October I tok a house in Sarum on the dich 
by the skinner, and ther I dwelte practising phisic 
and surgery, and I began againe to live. * * 

1585. The 15, of January I rod to Mendip, and 
from thence to Wells and Glassonbery. The 2. of 
March I sent to Mrs. Cominge for mony. The first 
of March I began to distill aqua vite. The 27. dai 
of March A. Y. was delivered at 10 min. past 7 a.m. 
of Joshua. The 29. of Aprill I declared in the courte 
against Agnis Commin for healing of An Cole. The 
13. of May my sister Jone was maried to William 
Hannun. The 16. dai I served Jean Cole with a writ, 
and she fell out with me mightily. The 7. of June I 
arested good wife Comin, The 6. of May the bishop’s 
man Dudgell strok me. The 13. of July I arested 
John Mathewe. The 13. of July I was imprisoned 
and sounded. The 14. dai I cam forth again. The 
31. dai I was imprisoned again, The 14. of August 
I was bailed. The 21. dai I was committed to prison 
again. The 14. of September I engraved my sword. 
The 10. of October Jean Boles I rested her with pro- 
ces. The 11. dai. Jhon Mathewe made suete to me 
for agremente. The 28. dai I rested Mrs. Comin 
with proces. The 6. of December I had my silver 
cup gyven me. The 23. December I rested Priste. 
This yere was a yere of moch vexation, troble, travaill, 
enmity, and strife, and I was much overborn, and had 
divers suetes in lawe, and my frendes and I wer set 
at variaunce. I lent mony to my friendes, to Mrs. 





* “This autobiography is much abridged, and collected 
into two columns, in Wood’s Athen. Oxon., ed. Bliss, ii. 
98—100. The passage relative to deer-stealing is curious, 
as a piece of evidence in the question of the light in which 
Shakespeare’s alleged exploit in this way is to be held, 
whether as a frolic or a grave offence, and has been partially 
quoted in Malone’s Shakespeare, ed. 1821, vol. ii. p. 133. 
See further in Halliwell’s Life of Shakespeare, p. 121.” 











Comins, and could not have yt again, but was moch 
slaundered and infamed by ber and her kinswoman, 
and they sought my life. And I had moch troble by 
them and their falls wytnes, and was arested and im- 
prisoned, was beaten or stroken by Dugdell unwares 
in the open strete 7. of June. ‘I'he first of June] 
was set out of my house, and imprisoned, and sounded, 
and was sensles eight howares. The 31. of Julii] 
was before the bishope and justice, and sent to prison, 
and my house broke and robbed. ‘The 21. August | 
was committed to prisson by the bishop. The 19, 
December I gave my word for Prist, wherby I was 
endamaged and had moch strife.” 

This does look like a busy year indeed, but the 
Doctor’s whole time was spent in much the same 
manner. 

“1587. This yere I had moch troble and imprison 
ments. I practised magik, and had moch strife with 
divers that I had in suetes of lawe, but I thrived 
resonable well, yet I loste moch.” + * + 

* 1588. The 14. of Novemb. the cunstable cam 
for A. Y. and ther folowed moch sorowe after yt, 
This yere I did thrive sufficient well, and had many 
friendes; and mani enimies and trobles towardes the 
latter end of the yere, and my speciall frendes and I 
were set at variaunce and put asunder, and yt was 
the beginge of moche sorowe and strife. ‘This yere 
I began to practise necromancy and to calle aungells 
and spirits, ss * . 

* 1593. The second of Aprill I bought Hugoes 
ringe for 40s. In May I made my gowne with velvet 
furr. The 11 Jun I did halk Als Bagk, and the 1). 
of Julii; and the 13. of August I redemed my ring 
that was in pawne. The &. day of Octobr. I went 
first a woing to Mrs. Lodcaster. ‘This yere L liste 
moch money that I should have had for divers cuers 
that I did, and was besides that slenderly paid for many 
cuers that I did, because I did not bargain with them 
first. But my credit encreased, and I got moch, and 
this yere I cured A. All. But this yere, yf 1 did 
entend to doe anything whatsoever, yf I did tell any 
body of yt, I was prevented, and did not doe yt, or 
could have noe power to proceed in yt. Alsoe yf 
did take any on hin hand to cuer, and did bargain 
with him furst, then eyther I did not cuer him, or ells 
I was not paid for yt when yt was done. My know- 
ledg in phisique and in astronomy did encrease, and 
I began to com to credit, and to get somthing about 
me. Gould overthrewe Hewgo Ashly in lawe for 7 li. 
This yere I stilled my strong water, for the which I 
gote moch mony.” 

This distilling of strong water appears to have 
brought on sundry tumbles, as cause and effect, for 
we are told of many falls down stairs which ensued 
after such operations, In 1594 other pursuits were 
undertaken, though it is set down,— 

“The 14, dai I was warned before the dectors. 
The 30. of March paid the doctors 5 li. The xj. of 
March Alls Barker peperit, and the 12. dai she sent 
tome. The 21. dai I was afore the bench of Allder- 
men for Alls Barker. The 15. Octob. A. All. delivered 
before her tyme of a man child. This yere was 4 
quiet yere, but that the discourtasi of A. All. troblud 
me often, and the baster, This yere I distilled moch 
strong water, and divers other waters, and made many 
sirupes. I gote moch money and paid all my old 
dettes almoste. Abought Michelmas I first begane 
to practise the philosopher's stone, and in the be- 
gininge of the yere I made vergin parchment and 
newe wrot my bock of magickge. The 8. of March 
I was before the doctors. The 4th of Aprill I sickne¢. 
The 20 Apr. An was christned. Then begane the 
variaunce betwen Kate Nicolls and me and Nurse 
Dandly. A. All. forsok me. The 22. of Septemb. 1 
sickned at night in my bed. This yere I got moch 
and spent moch. ‘his yere Mrs. Broddedy thought 
I wold have maried her. but I entended yt not, and 
she disliked me moch till St. Jean’s tyd. The 9. of 
Decemb. I fell downe the stairs again at 5 P.M. The 
frindship betwen A. All. andI was renued. This yere 
I gote moch, and spente moch, and had many brabbles 
and brawles. This sommer 154, in July or thera- 
boutes, I had the wet goute in my feete, and yt broke 
under the to next the gret toe in my left foote. | 
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cured myselfe with the dreges of my strong water 
thorowe Godes helpe. * * * 

“1595, This yere the first of Januari, I was cosoned 
by on Osgre a witch, which mad me to goe thether, 
promising me 2Gs. but paid me nothing. The 2. dai 
I was cosoned aguine almost, but I was deceived. 

«1596, The 12. dai at nonI talked with Margery 
Sustbery at garden, and at 3 at afternoon with Mr. 
Allen about our strife. ‘The 19 dai, Thursday, a M., 
I was with A. Al., and she desired me to leave her 
compani for ever. The 20. dai, Friday, a.m. at 10, I 
cut the right finger of my right hand almost of with 
my sword hanging by my bed. First March, strif with 
Pepper, about words. ‘The 12. March, Friday, p.m. 
30 past 5, I went to garden, wher I found A. AL, 
and we becam frendes againe. The 5. of March, 
Friday, I put on my newe furd gowne, a.m. 6. The 
9. March I put on my velvet jerkin, a.m. at 9. The 
29. March A. Al. hit me in the mouth with her hand. 
The 5. of Aprill, Monday, A. Al. scratched me by the 
face that I bled. The 6. of Aprill, Tuesday, I rod 
out to Maulden. The 10. dai. I cam hom from Mal- 
don. The 27. of Aprill in subliming, my pot and 
glasse brok, and all my labour was lost pro lapide.” 

So the philosopher's stone escaped him; but he 
seems to succeed notwithstanding, for in 1600 we 
read,— 

“Yt cost me 40li this yere in apparrell and better, 
almost 50!i for my wife and for myself. Fraunces 
cam to dwell with me after Bartlemi tyd. This yere 
I bought many pictures about our Lady dai. This 
sommer I had my own pictur drawen, and mad my 
purple gowne, my velvet cap, my velvet cote, my 
velvet breches, my taffety cloke, my hat, and many 
other thinges, and did let my hear and berd growe. 
Many sclanderouse speaches wer by the doctours and 
others used secretly againste me, yet I thrived rea- 
sonable well, I thanke God. I lent out moch mony 
on plate and jewells this yere, and had many trifells 
gyven me. I bought my swachele sword this yer, 
and did the hangers with silver.” 

And here we make an end. “In MS. Ashm. 802, 
(Mr. Halliwell adds,) is part of a diary by Forman, 
for the year 1607. It appears unnecessary to insert 
it here, as it consists chiefly of halek notes.” 

As for the Mosaic we have used from this curious 
publication, it will afford a sufficient idea of the 
Doctor's course, and of the people with whom he 
“consorted.” As glimpses at the interior manners 
of the age, we consider the little brochure to possess 
great interest. Sir Walter Scott would have had a 
grand card to play in Doctor Forman. 








SHILLINGSWORTHS, 


Messrs. SimMs AND McIntyre have now carried 
on their Parlour Library to No. XXXI. (at least 
such is the last we have before us), and independently 
of what we must suppose is their railroad circulation 
(for perusal in the train) they are intrinsically pub- 
lications well deserving of popularity, for their own 
merits and low price. We have partially noticed them 
on their issue ; for it is almost impossible for weekly 
review to keep up regularly with their railroad speed, 
and now revert to the subject for two reasons. First, 
to say that the recent volumes, “ Sidonia,” and, 
better still for the travelling purpose in view, the 
“ Tales of the First French Revolution,” are pub- 
lications which can only be fairly remunerated by a 
very large sale; and, secondly, to notice the competi- 
tion which their success has, as usual, excited. In 
this there is good and evil. Competition reduces 
Prices, but, alas, it also too frequently reduces the 
real value of the article sold, so that in the end 
the cheapest is the dearest, and most useless 
and perishable article for the consumer. ‘The in- 
Justice and injury to the original public benefactor, 
if it so happen that he is so from the nature of his 
ivention or improvement, is a grievous individual 
Wrong, and, ultimately, the cause of a general loss. 
The really deserving must quit the field, or descend 
to the trickery of inferior imitation. Management 
and puffery carry the world before them; and the 
Genuine thing is swamped. Let us look at familiar 





instances of consumption. Take the liquids, Soda 
Water and Pale Ale, drank so enormously in London. 
At one time a Soda Water was to be got; we name 
no names; but it produced a prosperous trade, and 
soon was the manufacturer beset by clever rivals. 
All kinds of puffery which Capital could employ were 
set afloat, and the real Soda so crushed out of the 
market that we presume it would be difficult at this 
moment to buy a bottle of it, or procure any better 
substitute than lightly corked and fizzing carbonic 
acid gas. Pale Ale, a wholesome tonic and delightful 
beverage, became an English as well as Indian fashion. 
If brewed of the genuine, understood materials, it 
can hardly be too well thought of, even in cholera 
times. But the appearance of profit was too clear 
not to provoke “ competition,” and though there may 
be Houses at which the ‘ Drink” can still be pur- 
chased, it is demonstrable that ninety-nine parts out 
of a hundred consumed must, from the price alone 
(supposing the palate and stomach to be deceived ? ) 
be of a quality altogether different from its name in 
the tradesmen’s lists. It is an embittered wash, and 
no more Pale Ale than it is French Brandy, and yet 
the multitude tipple it as a safe quencher of cigar and 
feeding thirsts! We were going into a like example 
of Solids, but cannot afflict our readers with a fit of 
indigestion, by giving them too much in the way of 
illumination. Revenons a nos moutons. The success 
of the Parlour Library is vouched for by Mitchell's 
Shilling Volume, (Arundel: Mitchell and Son; 
London: Allen.) “ Charlotte Temple,”-vol. 1, a 
Tale of Truth, by Mrs. Rowson is a story of some 
interest, but not very exemplary, though a right 
moral is intended. ‘The next parallel, or price imita- 
tion is Scraps and Sketches for an Idle Half- 
Hour. By Sparkle, (Darling: Routledge: Allen,) 
which, as the writer avows, “aspire only to play the 
fool’s part in the drama of literature.” They are illus- 
trated by Hablot Browne, and are suitable enough for 
steam-boat amusement of the very vacant hour. 
Slater's Shilling Series, of which we have had 
several volumes, and noticed them witb approbation, 
has now added to “The Amber Witch,” “ Vathek,” 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hyperion,” (one of his best produc- 
tions), Lamartine’s “* Raphael,” “ Kavanagh,” &c. &c., 
“ Emerson’s Orations,” a work which has made a 
Demosthenic, or at least a Carlyle noise, and “ The 
Twins and other Tales,” translated from Frederika 
Bremer, well worth a place in the set; which is 
neatly printed and bound, and chosen with superior 
judgment for more than cursory reading. 








bd SUMMARY. 


Ernesto di Ripalta. A Tale of the Italian Revolu- 
tion. By the Author of “ Notes of a Two Years’ 
Residence in Italy.” 3 vols. Smith, Elder, & Co. 


“Ir has been said that there is no nobler or more 
elevating spectacle than 

A great man struggling with the storms of fate, 

And greatly falling with a fallen state ; 
but what shall we say when we behold an entire 
people, an illustrious nation—whether that nation 
be classic Italy or heroic Hungary—struck down and 
trampled upon by a combination of imperial and kingly 
tyrants, wielding vast masses of brutalised hordes, as 
if with the delegated powers of that Evil Being who 
has declared that the kingdoms of this world are his, 
‘and the glory of them!’ ” 

So much from the preface saves us from the task of 
describing the spirit of the tale; which is another 
example of a practice which has latterly crept into 
our publishing, that is to say, of first telling what the 
author has to tell in the shape of travels or foreign 
residence, and then dressing up the same with some 
additions, perhaps, into the stew of a novel, romance, 
or other olla of fiction, which may be considered more 
piquant than the original plain dish. The writer is 
a red-hot, red politician, and as our page ubhors party 
work on any side, it will not fill its space with these 
imaginary characters, who are only invented to develop 
the author's principles. He seems to have sect out 
with the intention of making Pio Nino and Carlo 
Alberto his heroes, but ¢empora mutantur, and before 





he could finish, other heroes rush upon the scene. 

Papal inquisitors and jesuits are of course denounced; 

and truth to speak, nobody appears to be able to take 

their part, and they have, it is to be hoped, oppressed 
and tortured their fellow creatures as long as could be 
endured. Religious questions are mixed with polities, 
and every shade of revolutionary impersonation is 
lauded in word and deed. The last victories of 

Radetski conclude the tale, and dispose of heroes and 

heroines, by glorious death in battle, taking the veil, 

and becoming literary teachers of the world. The 
interest is ended, if ever interest be raised for beings 
who are only moulded to represent ideas. 

Alison's History of Europe. Vol. V1. Bilackwoods. 

From the commencement of Buonaparte’s political 

power in 1801, to the death of William Pitt, in 1805, 

and with portraits of that great statesman, and his 

great naval contemporary, Nelson, this volume, so 
rapidly following Vol. V.,embraces a period of history 
beyond all the interest that ever romance endeavoured 
to create. We may here recall public attention to 
the Atlas to the History of Europe (Blackwood’s), 
of which we have now Part VI. before us, and which 
is so essentially valuable for the elucidation of the 
wars, &c., from the commencement of the French 

Revolution, to the Peace of 1815, 

The St. James's Magazine and Heraldic and 
Historical Register. Edited by Bernard Burke, 
Esq. No.1. Churton, 

Mr. Burke's intimate knowledge of heraldry, 

biography, and history, eminently qualify him for 

editing a periodical of this description. It takes new 
ground, and seems well entitled to a favoured place 
among the most successful publications of its class. 

There is a good frontispiece of Broughton Castle ; 

the general contents are various, and followed by 

reviews of works suitable to the design of the 
magazine ; and the rest devoted toa heraldic register, 
biographical notices connected with heraldry, and an 
obituary for the month. 
The Life and Literary Remains of Barbara 
Hofland, &c. By 'T. Ramsey. Cleaver. 
A pioGrapHy of Mrs. Hofland was most justly due 
to her innocent life and useful and instructive literary 
productions. That duty is here modestly, and, con 
sidering the absolute paucity of events in such a life, 
upon the whole satisfactorily performed. Forty years 
of prolific anthorship is no brief claim upon public 
opinion and sympathy; and the writer of works of 
various character extensively popular, and not one 
destitute of merit or disentitled to praise, one third 
more numerous than these years, deserved a tribute 
to her memory that might last among the records of 
departed talent and virtuous literature. When we lost 

Mr. Hofland, the Literary Gazette published a sketch 

of his career; and when his widow followed him to 

the grave, a similar tribute was paid to her memory, 

which we observe Mr. Ramsay has quoted as “a 

judgment as true and just as it is graceful and forcible,” 

page 214. We need not therefore follow up the pre- 

sent volume more closely, than to state that it is a 

suitable record of an exemplary private, and honourable 

and beneficial public literary life. 

The Poems of the late N. T. Carrington. Complete 
in one [small] volume. Devonport: Wood, 
London: Nelson. 

Ir has gratified us much to see “ Dartmoor,” and the 
other poetical productions of the late amiable and 
excellent Mr. Carrington, reproduced in this popular 
form. It is a satisfaction to us, at this distance of 
time, to think how cordially we hailed his efforts, 
how grateful he was forthe praise bestowed, and how 
friendly the intercourse to which it led, till his death, 
in 1830, lost us the association of a man whom we 
admired and esteemed in every relation of life. Asa 
poet his descriptive powers are of the foremost order. 
His love of Nature was intense, and the court he paid 
her worthy of a highly-gifted votary. His collected 
volume is as delightful a one as can be read by those 
who feel true poetry, and are alive to virtuous senti- 
ment. ‘There is not aline which he could have wished 
to blot out when on his death-bed. The whole is 
natural, purifying, and beautiful. We can read every 
piece with pleasure, again and again. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 














4 Treatise on Sea-Bathing, éc. By T. T. Kelly, 
Surgeon. Churebill. 

Wuat new can be said on sea-bathing, and its effects 

on diseases? Take adip into Surgeon Kelly, and see. 

He has put into small compass much that is found in 

voluminous works. 

A Harmony of the Word of God. By J. Wapshaw. 

Vol. I. 8vo. Lewis. 

Ay enthusiastic, if not a mystical, commentary on the 

Epistle to the Romans, and two Epistles to the Co- 

rinthians. It is illustrated by strange metaphorical 

and other figures. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Killyleagh, Co. Down, 27th Aug., 1849. 
Sir,—In a letter written, dated, and transmitted to 
you on the 21st May, though not published till the 
11th August, I complained that two important dis- 
coveries which I had made in cuneatic literature had 
been ascribed by Dr. Layard to others. As I dis- 
tinctly stated that I attributed this “to defective 
information, arising from his absence from England,” 
I could not have supposed that my letter would have 
called forth so very angry a reply as has appeared 
in the following Gazelle, with the signattre of 
“ Patrick Colquhoun, Dr.” Dr. Colquhoun maintains 
that his friend, Dr. Layard (who, I had hoped, would 
have pleaded guilty to the very venial offence with 
which I charged him, and done what he could to 
make amends for the injustice which he had inad- 
vertently done to me), was perfectly right in at- 
tributing these discoveries (the importance of which 
he, for greater security, underrates as much as hé 
can) to others than me; and he is very indignant 
that I should presume to lay claim to them. He 
charges me, moreover, with having intentionally 
kept back my letter until it was too late for Dr. 
Layard to notice it in a new edition, although a hope 
that he would do this was expressed at the close of 
that letter. You, Mr. Editor, can best state whether 
its non-appearance was owing tu my request, or to 
the pressure of other matter more likely to interest 
the public. 

{Certainly it was; and nearly two months in 
type before we could insert it.—Ep. LZ. G.] 

Not anticipating that the correctness of my state- 
ments would be questioned, I contented myself with 
referring to the numbers and dates of the Literary 
Gazettes in which the discoveries were announced. 
Under existing circumstances, I am desirous of 
adding to this prima fucie proof. With respect to 
the recognition of the inscription published by Ker 
Porter as a transcript of the great inscription at the 
India House, I am fortunately enabled to publish an 
extract from a letter of Major Rawlinson, dated at 
Baghdad on the 27th October, 1846, which will, I 
presume, satisfy most persons as to the importance 
of this discovery, and as to my right to lay claim to 
it. Speaking of me, he says:—‘‘I am indebted to 
him for a most notable discovery, one, in fact, which 
has proved of more use to me even than my Behistian 
key. In his letter of July 18th, to the editor of the 
Literary Gazette, I found it stated that the fragment 
in Porter, plate 78, vol. 2, at which, before I had 
hardly looked, contained a transcript in the cursive 
character of passages of the great inscription at the 
India House. Once put upon the scent, of course, I 
immediately detected the parallel passages. .... . 
Whoever will take the trouble to compare these 
passages will obtain an equivalent table of hieratic 
and cursive characters, besides a copious list of 
variants and corresponding groups.” ‘lhe recogni- 
tion of this transcript, in fact, established the equiva- 
lence of above eighty distinct characters, such as 
occur in the Babylonian bricks (many of which admit 
of several varieties of form) with characters similar 
to those in the third kind of Achemenian inscrip- 
tions. Previons to this, there were not more than 
about twenty of these characters, the equivalence of 
which had been established, or even conjectured, on 
any probable grounds. How this important discovery 
has been followed up will be seen in the abstract of 








my paper, published in a late number of the Lilerary 
Gazette, p. 591, at the figure 5. 

The other discovery which I claimed is that of the 
reading of the names of Nebuchadnezzar and Babylon, 
on the Babylonian Bricks. Doctor Colquhoun trans- 
forms this into “ the discovery of certain untranslated 
names, in the Babylonian inscriptions, for instance, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Euphrates, and Ulai.” The Ache- 
menian inscriptions of the third kind are commonly, 
and not improperly, called Babylonian ; anditisin one 
of these (Niebulu’s inscription L) that I found the 
names of the two rivers. ‘This alteration of my lan- 
guage is, therefore, a misrepresentation of my mean- 
ing; and it opens a door for special pleading. ‘The 
reading of the two names in the inscription on the 
bricks (Literary Gazette, 27th June, 1846) must be ad- 
mitted by every one who understands the subject, to 
be the first great epoch in the decipherment of the 
Babylonian inscriptions since the reading of the 
names of Xerxes, Darius, and Hystaspes, by Grote- 
fend, almost half a century ago. They were the first 
names in the peculiar character of the bricks that 
were ever read ; and they were the first names in any 
species of Babylonian writing that were read by deci- 
phering ;—by a process similar to that which enabled 
Burnouf and Lassen to read the Persian names of 
countries in Niebulr’s inscription I. All the Baby- 
lonian names previously known were obtained me- 
chanically from their positions in inscriptions of 
which Persian translations existed. They were thus 
known as undivided wholes, not as aggregates of 
known sorts; and those who undertook to decipher 
them were not agreed as to the manner of dividing 
them into their component elements, any more than 
as to the values of the elements. They were, in 
short, mere data for a decipherer to work with, while 
the names read by me were results of successful work. 
As to the import of the brick-inscription, nothing 
whatever was known before my publication, Grote- 
‘fend had indeed written on the subject, and endea- 
voured to show that it contained a form of prayer, 
while another ingenious writer in this country be- 
lieved it to be a sort of monthly calendar; but these 
were mere speculations, unsupported by any solid 
reasoning. The conclusion at which I arrived, that 
it contained the name of ‘“ Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon,” followed by some additional titles, and 
those by the words “son of Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon,”* was one of the correctness of which I 
conld not entertain the smallest doubt. It was con- 
firmed, however, when in the following month I made 
the discovery, already mentioned, respecting Porter's 
transcript, which verified the values that I had pre- 
viously given to two important characters in the 
name; and I have since learned that it was further 
confirmed, when Major Rawlinson, finding in the 
Literary Gazette my announcement of this reading, 
and along with it the key by which the characters on 
the bricks might be transcribed into those in the 
Achemenian inscriptions, compared the name on the 
bricks with the name of Nebuchadnezzar in the 
Bisittn inscriptions of the third kind, of which he 
had a copy in his possession, and found them to be 
the same. This last fact I mention for the special 
benefit of the sapient reviewer of Dr. Layard’s work, 
in the Dublin University Magazine, who denies that 
the name of Nebuchadnezzar exists on the bricks at 
all! 

Having thus stated the facts of the case, I will briefly 
notice Dr. Colquhoun’s extraordinary comments on 
the claim which I made to this discovery. Be it 
observed, that I have never understood that Major 
Rawlinson has laid claim to it, nor can I think it at 
all likely that he woulddo so. Major Rawlinson is a 
man of too much honour to appropriate what does not 
belong to him; and he has rendered very great services 
to the cause of cuneatic literature himself, which, in 
common with every one else, I have always cheerfully 
acknowledged. Dr. Layard, however, through mistake, 





* There is a slight but invariable difference between the 
names of the father and the son. The exact reading of both 
names will be given in a work, which is now ready for the 
press, and which will be printed, I have every reason to ex- 
pect, very shortly, 








attributes to him a particular discovery of mine; and 
when I complain of this, his self-constituted advocate 
replies,—‘ Pray, what has this to do with Dr. Layard ? 
What privity does he prove between Dr. Layard and 
Major Rawlinson? (I have not asserted any, and I 
do not suppose any.) Jf any one is to be attacked, 
it should rather be the military major than the 
civilian doctor! /? Tn which of the many codes of 
law which Dr. Colquhoun has so learnedly compared, 
does he find anything to support this extraordinary 
dictum? On what conceivable ground should [ 
attack the major for the doctor's fault ? 

I will not pursue the subject further. The 
remaining parts of Dr. Colquhoun’s letter are so 
obviously unfair, that I may safely leave them without 
reply. I will conclude with remarking, that if it be 
for the interest of literature that a good understand- 
ing should exist among labourers in the same field, 
whether they be engaged in the acquisition of the 
records of remote ages, in the decipherment of them, 
or of both together, letters in the spirit of Dr. Colqu- 
houn should be avoided, as not likely to promote it. 
If Dr. Layard possesses, as I hope he does, the 
liberal feelings and amiable disposition for which Dr. 
Colquhoun gives him credit, he will make the best 
atonement that he can for the injustice which he has, 
no doubt unintentionally, done to one whio has 
always been ready to acknowledge his great merits, 
and who can have given him no cause of offence; and 
he will, it is possible, feel very little obliged to his 
hasty and intemperate advocate.—I am, &c., 

Epwarp Hivycks. 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Dean Sir,—The Literary Gazette of last Saturday 
notices the “ Physico-Statistical Maps of Mr. Peter- 
mann,” contrasting them with the “most laborious 
and extraordinary performance of Captain Mangles.” 
The public, and particularly those interested in geo- 
graphical and statistical sciences, are deeply in- 
debted to Mr. Petermann for the production of his 
maps, to which the highest praise is due, not ouly 
for their accuracy, but for the beauty of their exe- 
cution. The contrast, however, does not hold, for 
Captain Mangles’ laboricus work is still without a 
publisher. 

After many years of deep research and vast sums 
expended by Captain Mangles in perfecting the 
scheme of a complete geographical dictionary, which, 
if carried out, would leave nothing to be desired for 
generations to come, this stupendous undertaking is 
still in esse. 

The untiring zeal of Captain Mangles for the ex- 
tension of geographical knowledge deserves a nation’s 
gratitude, and to you, Sir, the thanks of the public 
are also due, for the manner in which you have for so 
many years fostered the science of geography in the 
pages of the Literary Gazette. 

I am, yours, &c., 
JOHN SHILLINGLAW. 

14, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 

29 Aug., 1849. 





To the Ediior of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir,—Allow me to assure you that you have been 
misinformed relative to the result of the employ- 
ment of the green glass in the Great Conservatory 1! 
the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew. Sir William 
Hooker assures me that through the summer the 
plants have suffered little from scorching, and that 
where it has taken place, it las invariably been 
traced to the edges of the sheets of glass, where, from 
the inequality of thickness, actual lenses have been 
formed in the process of manufacture. Re-glazing 
the house has never been thought of ; indeed it would 
be an absurdity under any circumstances, as 1t 1S not 
possible that any injurious effect can be produced by 
the glass which I selected. I am satisfied of the 
correctness of my principles, and that a few bright 
summers will prove the advantages to be derived from 
their practical application, I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Rosert Hunt 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
HORE ZGYPTIACE.—NO X. 
Part II. continued. —The First Nineteen Dynasties. 
I FIND it necessary to revert to some particulars re- 
lating to the first Seventeen Dynasties, before I pro- 
ceed to consider the Eighteenth and Nineteenth. 

The first subject to which I shall return is THE 
Dare oF THE Exopus oF THE IsraELiIrEs. Hales 
fixes it in the year B.c. 1648; and without implicitly 
relying upon the exactness of this date, I felt con- 
vinced, before I was able to adduce any new evidence 
touching this matter, that the event in question took 
place abuut the middle of the seventeenth century B.c. 
This approximative date is corroborated by statements 
of Josephus, of Theophilus, of Clemens Alexandrinus, 
of Syncellus, and of St. Paul, as well as by the au- 
thority of Dr. Hales; and there are other considera- 
tions which lead us to the same inference. 

It seems to be an established fact, that the ancient 
Hebrew civil year commenced on the day of the an- 
tumnal equinox, or on the day next following; and 
we find that in the years n.c. 1653 to 1646 inclusive, 
the Vague Egyptian year commenced on the former 
or the latter of those two days. It seems, therefore, 
highly probable that the Israelites adopted the Vague 
Egyptian months; and the more so when we con- 
sider that in general they adopted the Egyptian reli- 
gion, (See Josh. xxiv. 14, and Ezek. xx. 5, and seqq. ): 
indeed it is hardly conceivable that they should have 
done otherwise, seeing that the ceremonies of their 
alopted religion were regulated by the Egyptian 
months, The Arabs in Egypt have, in like manner, 
adopted the Coptic (which are the ancient Egyptian) 
months, even without adopting the Coptic religion ; 
and for this reason they have preserved, at the same 
time, their own religious months: therefore we sce 
that the probability of the Israelites’ having adopted 
the months of the Egyptians, though it rests chiefly, 
does not rest solely, upon their having adopted the 
religion of the latter. ‘his I consider as a very strong 
argument in favour of the date assigned to the Exodus 
by Dr. Hales, or of a date differing from it not more 
than five years, 

We have now further to observe, that if the opinion 
which I have expressed above be correct, (namely, that 
the Israelites adopted the Vague Egyptian months) the 
day of the full moon of the passover of the Exodus, 
which was the 14th of Abib, should correspond with 
the 14th of Phamenoth: and we find that a full moon 
fell on the 14th of Phamenoth in the year B.c. 1652, 
the second of the eight years above mentioned. ‘Thus 
we have a second corroboration of my opinion, with 
an indication of the exact year, and even the day— 
namely, Thursday, April the twenty-first; and the 
two coincidences are such as could not occur again 
unless after an interval of 1500 years. But we have 
yet a third corroboration, which I now proceed to 
explain, 

A great passover is reported to have been celebrated 
by king Josiah, in the eighteenth year of his reign; 
and it is also stated that none so great had been pre- 
Viously celebrated since the days of Samuel the 
prophet,* (V. 2 Kings, xxiii, 21-23; and 2 
Chron. xxv, 1-19). Now the preceding arguments 
Would place the Exodus in the vear n.c. 1652, and 
the settling of the Israelites in the conquered lands, 
4c, 1605, which would therefore be the first year of 
the first Sabbatical period. Counting seventy 
Sabbatical years, or ten jubilees, i. e. 490 years, or 
Seventy times seven years, we come down to the ju- 
bilee year 1115, which was in the time when Samuel 
Was judge. Again, counting 490 years after this last- 
Mentioned year, we come to n.c. 623, the year in 
= commenced the civil year of which the passover 
odin a in the eighteenth year of Josiah, ca- 
daa s 0 ssher. An additional argument in favour 
phe ) view is derived from the fact, that the only 

atical years which have been recorded to have 
been celebrated, namely, those current in B.c. 163, 
* In Kings we read, “from the days of the judges,” &c. ; 


and in Chronicles, “ from the days of Samuel the prophet :” 


Snee we may fairly conclude that th 
Sov great beens ¢ only preceding pas- 
was celebremass Josiah’s, since the entrance into Canaan, 


while Samuel was judge, 








135, and 37, (Josephus, Ant., xii. ec. 9, § 53 xiii. | 
ce. 8 § 13 xiv. c. 16, § 2; xv. c. 1, § 2. Beil. 
Jud. I.c.2, § 4; and 1 Mace. vi. 49, 53,) show 
that a Sabbatical year commenced B.c. 626, and was 
current in 625; and, consequently, that a jubilee 
might have commenced nz. c. 625, and been current - 
B.c. 624. Dr. Jennings has clearly proved (Jewish 
Antiquities, B. III, c. 9) that the Sabbatical years 
were reckoned according to the civil computation, 
commencing with Tisri, the first month; and also 


that the first Sabbatical year was the fourteenth year | 


after the entrance into Canaan.* Hence there is 
considerable probability that the first Sabbatical pe- 
riod commenced n.c. 1605; the first grand jubilee, 
1115; and the second, 625. We must note, as 
another confirmation, that, to preserve the analogy 
between the great period and the jubilee, the first of 
the grand jubilee-epochs would be the first year of the 
second period of 490 years, Although a great pas- 
sover was not directly commanded to be celebrated at 
jubilees, yet I have no doubt that the Israelites did 
celebrate their national feast with great solemnity at 
theirnationalepochs. The dates would be, therefore— 
first grand jubilee-year, B.c 1115-1114; and second 
grand jubilee-year, B.c. 625-624; the first year being 
the Julian year in_ which it commenced, and the 
second that in which it concluded. There are two 
further confirmations of this view of the subject in 
the prophecy of Ezekiel. The first is where the 
prophet dates his first prophecy in “ the thirtiet's 
year,” (ec. I. 1;) and since the prophecy was de- 
livered in the thirtieth year from Josiali’s passover, it 
is most probable that the date is from that epoch ; 
thongh it may be said that the date is from the re- 
formation in the same year as the passover. But the 
other dates are far more conclusive. In chap. iv., 
verses 1 to 9, the iniquities and punishments of Israel 
and Judah are symbolized by a siege; and the time of 
the iniquity of Israel is stated as 390 years, and that 
of Judah as 40, in round numbers, as we may suppose. 
Now, the period from Josiah’s passover to the final 
captivity of the land, in the twenty-third year of the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar, is avout forty-one years. 
In like manner, adding 38! to the year of the captivity 
of the ten tribes, n.c. 721, we come to B.c. 1110, or 
the fifth year from the commencement of the supposed 
grand jubilee-year of Samuel, which fell shortly be- 
fore the Israelites desired a king. ‘This seems to me 
to be the only probable explanation of this somewhat 
obscure prophecy. It is also to be observed that the 
captivity of Israel and Judah was partly as a punish- 
ment for the neglect of Sabbatical years and jubilees ; 


therefore date Abraham’s entrance into Canaan four 
years earlier than Dr. Hales has done. In a former 
paper, I placed Abraham’s visit to Egypt in z.c. 2078. 
I should have said 2077, according to Hales; and 
now I must alter it te 2081 ; and the like correction 
must be made in the probable commencements of the 
15th and 8th-dynasties, which will thus date about 
B.c, 2081, and about n.c. 1797. When I said that 
2078 was almost the earliest year to which we could 


assign the commencement of the reign of Salatis, of 





and hence the time of their iniquitics may be fairly 
dated from the commencements of jubilee-periods. | 

Upon these grounds I do not hesitate to adopt as | 
the date of the Exodus the year n.c. 1652. J must 





* See Maimonides de Anno Sab. and Jubileo, cap. x. § 2. | 


course I meant relatively. It is not a little remark- 
able, that the date which I assign to the commence- 
ment of the 15th dynasty is only one year later than 
the date adopted by the two Champollions, and, I be- 
lieve, by Rosellini, as deduced from a passage at- 
tributed to Manetho, but now generally considered as 
spurious. As the date which I have assigned to the 
commencement of the 15th dynasty is merely approx- 
imative, that of the Champollions and Rosellini may 
be the true one. 

Itis very remarkable, that when the Vague Egyptian 
year commenced at the period of the autumnal equinox, 
the sixth month ended almost exactly at the vernal 
equinox; therefore the division of the year into two 
periods, one of six months and the other of six months 
and five intercalary days, so nearly coinciding with a 
natural division of the tropical year, suggests that 
the first Vague year commenced at the autumnal 
equinox; and counting back from the Exodus, we 
find that the next preceding coincidence similar to 
that of the Exodus was in the year B.c. 3152, seven 
years after the date of the deluge as calculated agree- 
ably with Hales’s Analysis, but from the new date of 
the Exodus. I therefore believe that the Vague year 
was instituted in the time of Noah; probably by Ham, 
not by Noah; for the account of the deluge plainly 
shows that Noah's year was oue of 3CO days. Now 
we see why the year represented in the lowest com- 
partment of the astronomical ceiling of the Rameseum 
of E1-Kurneh is made to commence at the autumnal 
equinox. 

I have only to notice one other important epoch 
of Bible History—the dispersion of nations. The 
division of the earth is indicated as having occurred 
at the birth of Peleg; when we are told, (Gen. x. 25) 
“ unto Eber were born two sons; the name of the one 
[was] Peleg [or division]; for in his days was the 
earth divided.” Now, it was a common custom of 
Hebrews to name their children from circumstances 
which occurred at their birth; andthe custom of ancient 
Arabs was precisely the same, and has continued to 
the present day. We cannot reckon as exceptions to 
this the few cases where God changed a name, or 
imposed a new one; and in the latter case the old 
name was retained with the new one. ‘The birth of 
Peleg, according to Dr. Hales, happened p.c. 2754 ; 


— | but calculated from my date of the Exodus, n.c. 2758. 


This is not an improper place in which to insert 


A Table of Dates relating to the Times of the First Seventeen Dynasties. 





























* Lrg ‘ rihaes ! 
| C. Thinites, Memphites. |Elephantiniter Heracleopoli | Diospolit | Xoites. Shepherds. 
| 2715* | Ist Dyn.? | | 
No date.) .... | 3rd Dyn. | 
— 2nd Dyn. 
— se 40 4th Dyn. 5th Dyn. 9th Dyn. lith Dyn. 
2350t . Suphis I. 
No date ° 6th Dyn. 
— ° 6 hie Sigh ih Lith Dyn. 
bes 56: ioe a }12th Dyn. 
| 2005¢ in H Amenemha II. 
| 1985$ | .- «+ « |Sesertesen III. 
No date ‘ i an oe oe — ee ee [LGth Dyn. 
| os si chin ae oo ee oe = [13th Dyn. Mth Dyn. 
— | 7thand #th Dyn. | 
1652| Exodus. | | 
No date.| .. .. ee oo 17th Dyn. oo oe | 17th Dyn. 





of Menes. 


Pyramid. 
¢ Commencement of a Rok-h cycle. 


| Date of the Exodus of the Israelites. 





* Commencement of the first capital year, and’of a great panegyrical year. Probably the date of the accession 
+ Commencement of [the second] great panegyrical year. Date in the reign of Suphis I., builder of the Great 


Date in the reign of Amenemha IT. 
§ Commencement of {the third] great panegyrical year. Appearance of the Phoenix of Sesostris, Sescrtesen III. 


It will be seen that these dates afford us means, with the help of Manetho, &c., of approximating very nearly 
to the period of the commencement of each dynasty. 
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Respecting particular kings of the first seventeen 
dynasties, I have to add, that, in mentioning the lists 
at Cheenoboscion, I omitted to state a very important 
fact, strongly confirming the scheme of contempo- 
raneous dynasties which I have put forth.* It is 
this:—In all the three lists, which occur in two 
tombs, but are almost exactly similar, we find Pepi, 
Merenra, and Nefrukera, accompanied by titles showing 
them to be kings of Memphis. This is very remarkable, 
as we have every reason to conclude that Pepi and 
Merenra were two of the most powerful of the kings 
of the period of contemporary dynasties. Two of the 
lists have Pepi, and the third Merira, in the first place; 
and it is well known that Merira is the prenomen of 
Pepi, or Phiops. The order in which the lists should 
be read is clearly proved by that which I have called 
the third. I must also add, that Nefrukera is here a 
prenomen, and differently written from the name of 
Nefrukera of the fifth dynasty already mentioned. 
I did not put the prenomen of Nefrukera in the list 
of the Table of El-Karnak, as the wanting king 
between Pepi and Snefru I., because Nefrukera, if we 
follow Manetho, would be the prevomen of Nitocris, 
if that queen had a prenomen; or the lost name may 
be that of Salatis, the first king of the fifteenth 
dynasty, 

I cannot close these supplementary remarks without 
briefly noticing the near general agreement of my 
deductions with Manetho’s record. The first of the 
tables which I have inserted in these papers will show 
that this agreement is as near as could reasonably be 
expected, An exact agreement with any one of the 
transcripts of Manetho could not be expected; for 
not only do the several transcripts disagree, one with 
another, but each transcript is inconsistent with 
itself, differing in the sums of the reigns and years of 
the kings in each book, and the sum given in the 
epilogues. Still the record of Manetho, as presented 
in these several transcripts, is of inestimable value; 
the errors of the copyists are evidently numerous, but 
the original errors are few. 


ReGinatp Stuart Poors. 
Cairo, July, 1849. 


THE ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION—CHESTER, 


Fripay, August 3rd.—The programme had set out 
—“Visit to Chirk Castle —Valle Crueis— Eglwsy 
Pillar,&c.—Beeston Castle—Bunbury Church—Public 
Dinner and Soirée ;” but the absence of the President 
and its cause led to the abandonment of the public 
dinner, though an agreeable evening meeting was 
retained, in order not to disappoint the expectations 
of the kind inhabitants of Chester. 

(The excursions were much enjoyed by some two 
hundred ladies and gentlemen. Chirk Castle,+ newly 
fitted up, and the ever-beautiful Vale of Llangollen, as 
well as the grand artificial works of viaduct and 
aqueduct, in addition to the natural charms so lavishly 
displayed throughout the latter part of the trip, when 
off the railroad, all contributed to the treat; and a 
luncheon, in the inn garden at Llangollen, was mer- 
rily demolished, though not of the most recherche 
description @ la Soyer.) 

On Saturpay the interesting ancient church of 


* TL also omitted to mention that a copy of the kings’ names 
of one of these lists has been already published by Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, who was the first to visit and describe 
the interesting tombs at this place. 

t Though, if we remember rightly, mentioned in Pen- 
nant, we were here amused with a pictorial sight of a droll 
nature. At the top of the grand staircase, our attention was 
drawn to a very singular landscape, in which ‘ Pistill 
Rhaiadr,” the finest waterfall in Wales (situated in the in- 
land county of Montgomery) is represented as falling into 
the sea! On inquiry, as to the cause of this strange impro- 
priety, we were informed by our friend and companion, Mr. 
Parry, the author of the Cambrian Mirror, that the painter 
was a foreign artist ; he had been employed by one of the 
Middleton ily to take a view of that cataract, and when 
the piece was nearly finished, it was hinted that a few sheep, 
scattered in different parts, would probably add to its beauty. 
The painter mistook the suggestion, and nettled that a 
person whom he judged ignorant of the art should presume 
to instruct him, replied with considerable tartness—“ O! 
you vant some sheeps in it! Vell, vell. I will put some 
sheeps in it.” He soon dashed out the bottom of the picture, 
and introduced the sea and several s/ceps (ships), some of 





St. John was inspected, under the auspices of Mr. 
Ashpitel and Mr. Baily, and the former delivered 
(almost a lecture) some very pertinent remarks upon 
this building, respecting which many MSS. existed 
in the British Museum, which would have enabled 
him to treat the subject more as it deserved, if he had 
had time to prepare himself. He noticed the legend 
of the foundation ; that King Ethelred, who had long 
intended such a work, dreamed that he saw Saint John 
the Baptist, who told him to commence on that spot 
of ground where he should first see a white hind, 
and accordingly the church of St. Jolin was erected 
on this spot; and he observed that on the western 
front is the effigy of a bishop caressing an animal 
very like a small stag: this was in 697. In 987, 
Ethelred, Earl of Mercia, founded a collegiate church 
here; and the Cestrian Chronicle states that in 
1057, only nine years before the Conquest, Earl 
Leofric repaired it. Mr. Ashpitel again lamented that 
he had not been able to search in the records, but he 
obseryed it would be clear there were two marked 
differences of style in the building, and two subdi- 
visions of them. The first is marked by the large 
cylindrical pier, and the circular arches, quite plain, 
on the under side or soffit, and its subdivision shows 
piers with smaller shafts, and with moulding on the 
edges of the arch. Now the question was, did these 
form any part of the Saxon church? It formerly 
was the case that every round arch was called Saxon, 
and every pointed arch Gothic. As the knowledge 
of the science advanced, the earlier part of every 
church was still called Saxon, and the other parts 
attributed to later dates, At present there seemed 
such a reaction that no part at all of anything is 
allowed to be Saxon, but everything referred to the 
Norman period. In truth, there was still much to 
be learned on the subject. It could never be, that 
work erected just before the Conquest would be pulled 
down merely to be replaced by other work of the same 
kind, and as near as we can understand, in the same 
style with but little difference. It could never be 
that we have no relics of that wealthy people, who 
succeeded in Britain to Roman arts and civilization. 


Still, till more facts are collected, we must suspend 
our judgment, and we must not despair of finding 
some plain distinctive marks. 

The only historic record he lad seen was also in 
the Cestrian Chronicle, that in 1140 the city was 
burnt, * 1140, II. Cal. Julii. Urbs Cestrie combusta 


est.” Forty ‘years after it was all burnt; ‘1180, 
Cestria tota fere combusta est.” It is precisely shortly 
after these dates the transitions were taking place. 
It is not impossible but the Church may have been 
twice injured by fire. The Norman roofs were of 
timber, and not stone; and it is not improbable that 
there were two successive restorations, each shortly 
after the period of the respective disasters. He then 
stated that about 1470, the central tower fell; and 
shortly after the new north-west tower was built. 
Mr. Ashpitel then alluded to an old plan, now in the 
British Museum, which showed that the nave had 
originally three more bays; and it is stated that wall- 
ing had been found below ground, where the old walls 
must have been. ‘The party then proceeded round 
the Church, and the curious portion of clerestory win- 
dows, which are pierced throngh every second or third 
opening ,were pointed out. ‘The position of the nun- 
neries, of which all vestige has now disappeared, was 
also pointed out; and the party proceeded to enter 
the Rev. Mr. Marsden’s garden by an early English 
gate, removed a short time back from the old nunnery. 
The doorway into Mr. Marsien’s house and the vaults 
which form the kitchen, were next visited, and Mr. 
Ashpitel gave an account of the origin and the use of 
erypts. [We have omitted many architectural details, 
and also their discussion. ] 

At ten o’clock, the closing meeting of the Congress 
was held in the Assembly Room of the Royal Hotel, 
the Dean of Chester in the chair, the Bishop, from 
appointed official duties, being unable to attend. 

[We abridge the annexed from the Chester Courant. ] 

Mr. Pettigrew said, a most gratifying duty had 
been allotted to him. He was sure there was not one 





which are represented as lying at anchor close to the rocks. 


member of the British Archeological Association who 


« 


would uot feel with himself that their best thanks wer 
first due to the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, for his 
kindness in being patron of the meeting. It was e. 
sentially important to the welfare and interests of ayy 
society visiting a Cathedral town, that it should re. 
ceive the countenance of the Bishop. Now the mem. 
bers of the British Archeological Society, on the oe. 
casion of its visit to the ancient City of Chester, had 
not simply received the countenance of the Bishop of 
the Diocese as patron of the meeting, but his Lordship 
had entered into all the objects which the Society had 
in view with a warmth and sincerity which ought to 
make them deeply grateful; and had on all occasions 
expressed himself with a grace, an elegance, and a 
eloquence, which must have warmed the hearts of al 
who had the pleasure of hearing him. It would ill ke. 
come him to trespass upon their time by descanting on 
the amiable qualities of the Bishop, and he would confine 
himself simply to expressing the feeling of the noble 
President, Lord Albert Conyngham, whom he liad the 
honour to represent in his absence, that he felt deeply 
grateful to the Lord Bishop for his kindness, and to 
hope that the happy communication which had bee 
opened might long continue. He had great pleasure 
in moving the thanks of the meeting to the Lord Bishop 
for his kindness in being patron of the meeting. 

Mr Roach Smith briefly seconded the motion, 
which was carried with much applause. 

Sir Fortunatus Dwarris then moved a vote of 
thanks to the Dean and Clergy of the district, paying 
a well-merited compliment to the Dean for the w- 
banity and courtesy with which le had met the mem 
bers of the Society, and the zeal which he had exli- 
bited in forwarding all their objects, which had been 
nobly emulated by the Chapter. 

Seconded by Mr. Gould. 

Mr. Planché said it gave him unmingled satisfi- 
tion in being honoured as the mover of the next 
resolution. They had all been delighted and in- 
structed with what they had heard during the week, 
but the recollection of the generous hospitality 0 
the chief magistrate of the City, Sir Edward Walker, 
would not speedily be forgotten; and he doubtel 
not they would agree with him that to- his Worship 
and the Corporation the thanks of the Society wer 
next especially due. He thought the result of tle 
meeting would not only be the means of cement 
ing the members of the Association closer togetler, 
and of elevating and improving themselves, but tli 
it would be the means of arousing in others a spin 
of anxious inquiry, which would ultimately be bene- 
ficial to all. He trusted that the friends whom le 
had met in Chester would all live to be antiquities 
and that he might have the pleasure of illustratiig 
them. 

Mr. Webb seconded the motion. 

Mr. J. S. Buckingham moved a vote of thanks 
the Mayor and Corporation of Liverpool, for the wam 
and cordial greeting which the Association bait 
ceived in Liverpool and this city: seconded by Mt 
Whichcord. m4 

Mr. Ashpitel said he would occupy the meellds 
but a short time in proposing the resolution whieh 
had been put into his hand. In taking leave of the 
inhabitants of Chester, after a week of the utmost él 
joyment, he could not help expressing the long dl 
gering feeling which seemed to haunt him when : 
thonght that he was now obliged to part with st 
kind-hearted friends as he had met with in Cheste~ 
akindness which would never be effaced from be 
memory, and which he heartily wished he might bar 
the pleasure of reciprocating. Such an open ane® 
cordiality as the members of the British Archaologied 

Society had received in Chester, he was sure ¥ ‘ 
never be forgotten by any of them ; and he trust “i 
should have the pleasure of seeing maly oft “4 
around him at the next Congress; as modern impr? ‘ 
ments in travelling afforded such easy see 
going from town to town; that was if he did “aa 
them sooner in London, where at any time he sh 
feel happy to meet a good large circle of warm-b 
Cheshire friends. The resolution which he 
Ashpitel) had to propose was, that the best than 





the meeting be given to Sir Edward Walker, as 
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man; the Members of the Local Committee ; and the 
Secretary, Mr. Willian Ayrton, for their invaluable 
services. ‘To the latter gentleman in particular they 
owed a deep debt of gratitude for the aetivity, courtesy, 
and attention which he had shown in meeting the 
wishes of the Society. There were others he would 
like especially to notice, but he thought at that hour 
it would be exceedingly bad taste for him to detain 
them, and he would only mention the name of Mr. 
Hicklin, whose valuable assistance le felt bound to 
acknowledge. In conclusion, he thought their ac- 
knowledgments were also due to those persons who 
had kindly contributed articles to the museum. It 
gave him great pleasure to move the resolution. 

Mr. S. Wright seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Jerdan said he had heard a great deal of the 
Mysteries of Chester and the Witches of Lancashire 
—enough to terrify any old gentleman like himself; 
but any apprehensions which he might have enter- 
tained on coming to Chester, had happily soon been 
allayed on both matters, and the only difficulty which 
had arisen was that which arose from his present po- 
sition, in being called upon to make a speech, and 
that before breakfast. The task assigned to him was 
nevertheless a pleasing one ; it was to propose a vote 
of thanks to the members of the Historic Society of 
Liverpool, for their cordial co-operation in forwarding 
the views of the British Archzological Society in its 
excursion to that great commercial town. In doing 
so, he would take upon himself to couple with the 
vote the name of Dr. Hume,to whom they were greatly 
indebted for the pleasures of that day, and for his in- 
structive paper. He classed the visit to Liverpool 
amongst one of the most interesting features of the 
proceedings of the week. The recollection which it 
brought to their minds of the progress of the present 
age, was most instructive. They there saw works of 
their own day vastly superior to the greatest of the 
Romans—the magnificent range of docks with the 
flags of all nations floating to the breeze, was a sight 
that must be seen to be credited. Every member of 
the Archeological Association felt that the Historic 
Society of Liverpool had earned a right to a distin- 
guished page in the history of their reception at 
Chester. 

Mr. Thos. Wright, in a few words, seconded the 
motion, which was carried. 

Mr. George Wright moved a vote of thanks to the 
persons who had acted as Curators to the Museum 
during the week, which was seconded by Mr. David 
Roberts, and carried. 

The Very Rev. the Dean closed the proceedings by 
apologising for the absence of their revered Diocesan, 
who was engaged in his episcopal duties elsewhere, 
and by thanking them for the kind expression of their 
feeling towards him. 

There was afterwards a Public Breakfast in the 
Assembly Room of the Royal Hotel; mutual greetings 
and farewells were cordially exchanged ; and thus ter- 
minated the very interesting proceedings of the Chester 
Congress of the British Archeological Association. 

We have already briefly noticed the excellence of 
the impromptu museum. ‘The catalogue, good as it is, 
conveys only an imperfect notion of the really valuable 
local antiquities, many of which did not arrive until it 
Was printed. There were several Roman incriptions ; 
one, an imperfect sepulchral monument, was found 
heat the Julian tower, and the story goes that the 
former owner, not dreaming that any particular 
interest was vested in the inscription, cut the slab in 
halves, and sent half to a friend in the country; an 
inscribed altar read by Mr. Roach Smith, Deo Averni 
Jul, Quintilianus; a figure of a lion in red sand- 
Sone from the side of the Roman road leading to 
Eaton Park and Nantwich; a pig of lead with a 

yed inscription, beginning cagsart, probably of 
“etme of Domitian ; an elegantly-moulded antefix 
tie ith the head of Jupiter and vine tracery; and 
rca Roman sandals of great rarity and curiosity, 
a € museum of Mr. Joseph Mayer, a gentleman 
hin Good taste and liberality have secured a 

uable collection of records and antiquities, which 
must already rank amongst the best local depositories 


shield sent by Mr. Wynne ; and the fine gold torques 
exhibited by the Marquis of Westminster, were the 
rarest and most precious objects in the museum.* 

It is a great pity that the funds produced from the 
annual congresses are not sufficient to warrant the 
comparatively trifling outlay required for the complete 
publication of such remains. As we walked round 
the walls and saw many remarkable and hitherto un- 
noticed portions of the ancient Roman work, we 
heard repeatedly exclamations of regret that pecuniary 
resources would not sanction the complete illustration 
of the discoveries made during the Congress. This 
is a curious fact, if a fact it be, for everybody ap- 
peared liberal and generous, and devoted to promote 
not merely the week’s comforts, but those solid 
benefits to science which are the ulterior and the 
legitimate objects of these meetings. 

On Saturday, after the closing meeting, another 
close inspection was made of the Roman portions of 
the wall by members of the Association, including 
Messrs. Baily, White, Roach Smith, Mr. Harrison, 
of Chester, Mr. Joseph Mayer and Mr. Pidgeon, of 
Liverpool, Mr. Owen, of Manchester, and others, 
joined by Mr. Hallam, the historian; and these 
gentlemen united in confirming the opinion pre- 
viously expressed by the Rev. W. H. Massie and 
Mr. R. Smith on the marked difference in the Roman 
work, and in the reparations and engraftings upon it 
of subsequent times. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Dear Sir,— In your very complete and luminous 
reports of the Congress of the Archeological Society 
at Chester, I still miss the mention of a discovery 
which, though very interesting in an archwological 
point of view, may yet easily have escaped your 
notice, for it occurred adventitiously, and only when 
the excursion to Llangollen had to be brouglit to a 
close. After having spent that morning considerable 
time in the survey of the beantiful ruins of Vale 
Crucis, my attention was drawn by the tenant on the 
grounds by which it is surrounded to a spot about 
100 or 120 yards distant from its present entrance, 
on which many partly-hewn stones lay very con. 
fusedly, which he informed me were the debris of a 
vault destroyed by him about fourteen days previously, 
and if my recollection does not deceive me, of about 
ten feet by six. He also said that he had found 
within it a large quantity of half-calcined animal 
bones, some of which were rooted out immediately 
beneath my feet, and when taken possession of by 
myself and by the Reverend F. F. Gleadon, Incnm- 
bent of Frodisham, Salop, and his brother, Minor 
Canon of Chichester Cathedral, who were present, 
we found to be semi-calcined bones of sheep and 
oxen, and mixed with them a metal scoria and some 
flat stones, reddened evidently by the action of a 
strong heat. Of all of these I have brought specimens 
with me. We were also shown a rudely-figured 
stone, as if it lad served for the crown of an arch, 
but differing from any used by Saxon or Norman 
builders, and a sculptured block in the very earliest 
style of the art, being the lower limbs and part of the 
body of a human being, covered by a round shield, 
and formed by an outline cut rather deeply into the 
stone, as the earliest hieroglyphies are incised in the 
Egyptian temples. We had no farther time for in- 
vestigating the facts of this remarkable discovery, as 
I may well term it, but I trust the subject, and your 
notice of it, will interest some local antiquary to in- 
vestigate the locality and remains more particularly. It 
appears to me, from the few particulars I have stated 
above, that they are inconsistent with any connexion 
with the adjoining abbey, or with Christian rites. The 
balf-burnt bones of sacrificial animals, and the strong 
heat, are all indicative of heathen worship, and, placed 
at the foot of the important British stronghold of 
Dinas y Bren, the far-famed and far-seen crow’s nest, 
the location is suitable for a Druidical altar, which 
idea the neighbourhood of a monastery would 





* The indefatigable exertions of Mr. Chaffers, who also 
contributed largely to the collection from his own rich 
stores, and of Mr. Purland and Mr. Price, should be acknow- 
ledged with hearty thanks, for the arrangements bere car- 





of works of ancient art and literature ; the British 





strengthen, as it is well known to all that it was the 
policy of the missionaries of the Romish Church, 
wherever they found a spot particularly sacred in the 
minds of the people, there to found shrines and an 
altar of their own worship, the more easily to wean 
their converts from their old superstitions, and with 
the least possible disturbance of their ancient preju- 
dices. If the Welsh tradition be to be relied on, that 
Dinas y Bren was the hill fortress of Brennus, whence 
he led his Cymri or Cumbri to the sack of Rome, we 
may readily picture in our imagination that on this 
spot, and beneath this vault, the hecatombs were 
burnt that were to render Bielbag and his avatars, 
Thor, Woden, and Friga, propitious to the expedition 
of the daring invader. Should further research sub- 
stantiate these conjectures, the presence of a sculp- 
ture, however rude, on a Druidical monument, 
would be unique in this country, though they are so 
far from being uncommon on the Continent, that in 
the North of Germany they go popularly by the name 
of Niipfcheu-steine. 

Whilst on the subject of antiquities, I cannot 
refrain from expressing my astonishment that so little 
notice has been taken of the peculiar number of 
centenarian anniversaries which concur in the present 
year, a.p. 1849. 

In 1349, King Edward IIT. founded the Order of 
the Garter, an institntion of chivalry the most 
honourable and ancient now existing in the world, 
exactly five hundred years since, as I am prepared to 
prove by new and interesting facts. The permanence 
of this Order since its foundation is a striking instance 
of the enduring nature of the British Constitution, 
and its concomitant blessings, and would be alone the 
fitting epoch for a national jubilee; but we should 
unite with it other celebrations, 

In 849, exactly another five centuries previously, 
and one year thousandth from the present, was the 
birth year of our glorious Alfred. 

In 449, we have the commonly received date of the 
landing of Hengist and Horsa* from Saxony, in Kent, 
and finally, 

In 349 or 350, we must fix the death of King 
Arthur, if ever he lived at all. 

Here we English have four very important and 
glorious events in our historic annals, three of them 
at exact intervals of five successive centuries stretch- 
ing to the very period of our mythic existence. Of 
these, as a nation, we have taken no notice, whilst 
Germany is alive from the Rhone to the Memel, 
from the Baltic to the Adriatic, to celebrate the 24th 
of this present month of August, because on it is 
completed the first century since their poet Goethe 
first viewed the light of the sun. 

Witt1aM BELL. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Wednesday, 

A mass of the private correspondence of Calvin, of 
the very highest literary and historical value, has 
been discovered by a gentleman engaged in one of 
the public colleges of this country, and it is, I 
believe, about to be given to the world. The present 
Minister of Public Instruction has, it seems, some 
control over the papers, and fears are expressed that, 
from his well-known Catholic zeal, he will not allow 
them to go forth unmutilated; but 1 am reluctant to 
believe that such an enlightened man as M. de 
Falloux can seriously entertain any such injurious 
design. 

The discovery of this correspondence has led to 
the revival of a project which has been often broached 
—the erection of a statue to the memory of the great 
religious reformer at Noyon, his native place. And 
this—though, perhaps, two such names vont hurler 
de se trouver ensemble—calls to mind that another 
formidable adversary of the Catholic Church, Voltaire, 








* We have recently received a very learned MS., which 
maintains that Gog and Magog in the London Guildhall are 





ried into such admirable effect. 
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has nothing to his memory except a wretched plaster 
bust, shut up in a sort of bird-cage in the paltry little 
village of Chatenay (a few miles from Paris), where 
he was born. Neither, I believe, has Diderot been 
honoured with any monument by his fellow-townsmen 
of Langres. It is true that these men need not the 
honour of marble or of bronze to perpetuate their 
fame, for it will last as long as the world shall 
endure; but as almost every other man of note in 
war, science, letters, art, legislation, jurisprudence, 
and government, has been honoured with a statue by 
his proud and grateful countrymen, there seems 
scandalous injustice in withholding the honour from 
these men, whose names in literature stand among 
the highest of the high. 

Among the many things which “ they manage 
beiter in France” than in England is this statue- 
erecting to celebrated men. It is a beautitul tribute 
to genius and worth—the only one that the multitude 
can pay; and it honours those by whom it is made, 
as much as those to whom it is destined. I know 
nothing more pleasing than to find in the different 
provincial towns these monuments to the national 
glories; and I am sure that the nation which so 
honours its great men is far more advanced in real 
civilization, and far more worthy of universal esteem, 
than that which treats the memories of its most dis- 
tinguished citizens as if they were of no more 
account than those of the meanest. Think of the 
city which gave birth to Milton having no public 
monument to him; of the land which numbers 
among its children Chaucer, Shakspere, Cromwell, 
Newton, Bacon, Dryden, Pope, Byron, and a host of 
other iJlustrious men too long to mention, being 
unable to show a statue to any one of them in any of 
its public streets! If Englishmen are not ashamed 
of this, verily they ouglit to be. 

It is said that Louis Philippe is occupying the 
leisure of his exile in writing the memoirs of his 
eventful life. I give you this merely as an on dit; 
but it is an old story this of his Majesty being his own 
biographer—years before he was driven from the 
throne the same thing was stated. Let us hope that 
it may be true; for assuredly no man living could 
turn out a more interesting autobiography, or (pro- 
vided he would say all he knows and all he thinks) 
make a more important contribution to modern his- 
torical literature. And apropos of memoir-writing, 
it may be mentioned that Louis Blanc, Garnier-Pagés, 
and Marrast, are engaged in writing memoirs on the 
Revolution of February, in which of course, @ la 
Lamartine, they will take care to exalt themselves 
and their doings to the skies. Their example will 
probably be followed by all the other members of the 
famous Provisional Government; Arago, perhaps, 
will treat of the Revolution in an astronomical point 
of view; Crémieux, in a legal point of view ; Flocon, 
as viewed through the smoke of tobacco and the froth 
of beer. Never, assuredly, had political convulsion 
so many historians among its chief actors. And this 
shows the advantage of placing literary men and 
savans at the head of the government in the midst of 
a revolutionary tempest: for when they have brought 
the country into’ most deplorable mess, as they are 
sure to do, they, on being pitched into ignominious 
retirement, can, like railway potentates with their 
accounts, “cook” up narratives which will be ex- 
ceedingly palatable to the public. 

It may be worth mentioning, for the information 
of English critics, that the judgment of the Journal 
des Débats on Macaulay's History is, that it is 
written with admirable eloquence, and contains 
much that is new, striking, and profound; but that 
it is tainted with strong party spirit, and possesses 
more of the brilliant qualities of the review than of 
the lofty gravity of true history. The Débats’ notice of 
the work is a very elaborate one, occupying several 
columns, and it is written by a man who is athorough 
master of his subject. 

The Revolution of February has not, as was be- 
lieved, and it may be added hoped, destroyed the un- 
fortunate passion for tragedy-writing among our 
youthful litterateurs. Within the last week there 
has been represented at the Frangais five acts of 








vers alexandrins on the adventures and fall of 
Sejanus. This notorious and clever scamp has been 
put on the French stage with different success five or 
six times within the last two hundred years; but he 
has never succeeded in taking a firm hold of popu- 
larity, notwithstanding lie is one of the most favour- 
able subjects for tragedy which Roman history con- 
tains. On the present occasion his accomplices, 
victims, and deeds are served up with tolerable 
fidelity to the well-known story, and on the whole in 
a manner to do credit to the author—that is, to pro- 
duce what is called a succés destime ; in other 
words, one of a languid yawning. 

African travellers have spoken of a tribe of 
Negroes who possess that ornamental appendage so 
much admired by Lord Monboddo—a tail ; but their 
statements have never, I believe, received implicit 
credence. It appears, however, that a race of men 
with tails really does exist in the interior of Africa. 
In a recent sitting of the Académie des Sciences, 
M. du Couret related that in 1842 he found in the 
service of afriend at Mecca one of these wretches, the 
lowest assuredly of mankind. The creature had an 
exterior prolongation of the vertebral column to the 
extent of three or four inches. He stated that he 
belonged to the tribe of the Ghilanes, whose territory 
is situated far beyond the Sennar, who are thirty or 
forty thousand in number, worship the sun, the moon, 
the stars, the serpent, and the sources of a great 
river (supposed to be the Nile), to which last they 
immolate victims. ‘They eat plants, roots, fruits, and 
raw flesh, and like it bleeding; are very partial to 
human flesh, and eat the bodies of their enemies, of 
all ages and both sexes, whom they may slay in 
battle! They, however, prefer the flesh of women 
and children as more succulent. ‘They rarely exceed 
five feet in height, are ill-proportioned, with long, 
thin bodies, long arms, longer ané flatter lands and 
feet than the rest of human kind, have the lower jaw 
large and long, the forehead narrow and excessively 
retreating, the ears long and deformed, the eyes 
small, black, brilliant, the nose large and flat, the 
mouth large, the lips thick, the teeth strong and 
sharp, the hair woolly, but not abundant. The man 
examined by M. du Couret had been so long in 
slavery as to have forgotten his native language ; but 
he stated that notwithstanding he had done all in his 
power to subdue the savage appetite, he was twice 
a week seized with a rage for raw flesh, which his 
master satisfied by giving him an enormous lump of 
mutton, and that if this were not done, he felt that 
he could not refrain from slaying and eating a woman 
or child. M. du Couret says that the natural dispo- 
sitions of this animal were good, that his fidelity to 
his master was striking, and that he was not without 
intelligence ; but in the slave-markets of the East, 
where the race is not unknown, they are considered 
everything that is detestable. 

The Peace Congress passed off admirably well; 
with excellent speeches, prudent resolutions, and no 
lack of earnest enthusiasm. Mr. Cobden made a 
perfect hit by his sharp sarcastic speeches in 'rench; 
Mr. Burnett, though not understood by his French 
auditors, was greatly admired for his bonhomie, and 
sterling common sense; rarely, in fact, was a more 
striking proof of the value of the precept of Demos- 
thenes, “action, action, action,” afforded by any 
orator, for the exclamation of all the French was “ I 
know not a word that he says, but I am sure he’s 
speaking well!” Victor Hugo, too, distinguished 
himself more highly as an orator than he had ever 
previously done—his opening speech was good, but 
his closing one was infinitely better—admirable alike 
in sentiment, matter, language, and delivery. De 
Girardin also came out gloriously; his attempts to 
harangue in the Chamber had been wretched failures, 
andlo! all at once he spoke sensibly and well—spoke 
as he writes. A little more practice, and he will become 
as formidable in the Tribune as he is with the pen in 
the hand. Jean Journet, too, the Socialist Apostle and 
Poet— who, poor man, thinks he has a mission from 
heaven to save humanity and write poetry, and who in 
the meantime is half-starved—gave relief to the pro- 
ceedings by his mild discourse and mild ideas. Alto- 








gether, I repeat, everything passed off well ; and it js 
impossible for good in some shape or other not to 
come of it. As for the reception of the English 
by the Parisians, generally, and by the authorities and 
the government, nothing could be more frank, hearty, 
cordial, affectionate; heavy expense even was incurred 
at Versailles and St. Cloud to provide specially for their 
amusement. They must, I think, go back with evey 
kindlier feelings towards France and the French than 
they brought with them. 





NOTES FROM ABROAD. 
Captain Stanley’s Surveying Expedition —Farther 
accounts have been received from New South Wales 
of the survey of the coast by Captain Stanley, of 
H.M.S. Rattlesnake. It will be of great importance 
to steamers, when the projected line to Singapore 
shall be established, which the increasing impott- 
ance of the colony must soon effect. It is also 
mentioned that the same Commander was about to 
undertake a survey of the least known part of New 
Guinea, and the Louisiade Archipelago, a voyage 
which cannot fail to yield much information. Captain 
Stanley's magnetic observations are also understood 
to be very complete and important. Another (private) 
letter states that Captain Stanley has completed a 
survey of the inner passage between the Banier 
Reefs and the main land of Australia, from Rocking- 
ham Bay to Cape York, including Endeavour Strait 
and the Prince of Wales Channel, The whole of 
this extensive survey has been completed by regular 
trigonometrical measurements, on the: scale of hulf 
an inch to a mile, without relying on the old charts, 
All the bases have been ascertained by astronomical 
observations at distances of about sixty miles apart, 
—From the Calcutta Englishman. 

Coffee Cultivation in Ceylon.—In 1847, two for- 
midable evils occurred to the cultivgtion. Rats ap- 
peared suddenly among some of the most productive 
plantations ; and at the same time an insect called 
“the bug,” which for the extent and rapidity of its 
devastations was of a still more fatal character, began 
to attract attention. Breadths of plantations, whieh 
had yielded from ten to sixteen ewt. an acre, failed 
in the succeeding year to yield a single pound of 
sound coffee, and whole estates had the crop reduced 
to one-third, or even less. The mischief steadily in- 
creased, and a report furnished by Dr. Gardner shows 
that no remedies hitherto tried have been of any avail, 
and that the only hope at present to be entertained 
is, that, like analogous blights in other countries, it 
may ultimately run itself out. In its most diseased 
state the plant becomes black and shriveled, and 
assumes “ an exceedingly disgusting look,” and like 
the potato disease in this country, the pest has been 
supposed to arise from excessive moisture—a “lr 
cumstance to which the plague of rats is likewise 
attributed. 

Animal Instinct.—It has been remarked in Belgium 
that whenever the cholera became violent in a village 
or town, the swallow and other birds assembled and 
emigrated, but that they returned on the declive of 
the disease. Thus it happened at Verviers whet 
twenty people died of cholera per diem out of & popt 
lation of 2060, that not a single swallow or singig 
bird was to be seen. When cholera went away, the 
birds returned.(?)—K6lner Zeitung. 
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BIOGRAPEY. 
Sir Cuthbert Sharpe.—We fulfil our last week's 
promise of giving a more detailed account of ou 
much respected friend, Sir Cuthbert was the son of 
Cuthbert Sharpe, and was born at Hartlepool, in 178). 
His mother, Susannah Crosby, was the sister of the 
celebrated Brass Crosby, Lord Mayor of Londou * 
1771, who, in the exercise of that high civic ofiet 
sustained the great struggle for the free publicatio® 
of the parliamentary debates, in the course of whic 
he was committed to the ‘Tower. Sit c uthber 
received his early education in the then distingu!® 
school of Dr. Burney, at Greenwich, and there fo 
friendships which he retained during life with sev 
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individuals who afterwards distinguished themselves 
in different paths of eminence, among whom we may 
mention the late Lord Lake, and Sir Edward Plakeney, 
commander of the forces in Ireland. At about the 
age of eighteen, he accepted a commission in a 
regiment of fencible cavalry, a force at that time 
introduced and supported by the government, and he 
served in Ireland during the rebellion, until these 
cavalry forces were disbanded, Here again, his 
talents and his kindness of manners endeared him to 
his fellow officers, and he formed personal attachments 
which endured through life. Among them was 
Colonel John Scudamore, long M.P. for Hereford, 
whose name occupies a prominent place in the 
parliamentary history of this country. After the 
disbanding of the regiment in which he served, and 
which was commanded by the late Montague 
Burgoyne, Esq., Sir Cuthbert retired from military 
life, and proceeded to pursue his studies in Edinburgh, 
accompanied by another friend and brother officer, 
the late Daniel Ellis, who subsequently obtained so 
much distinction by his writings on vegetable 
physiology. Soon after leaving Edinburgh, when 
the preliminaries of peace had been signed with 
France, he eagerly embraced an opportunity afforded 
him of being one of the first to visit Paris, and he 
remained there during the short interval of the peace 
of Amiens. On the sudden resumption of the war, 
he was one of the victims of Napoleon's ungenerous 
policy of retaining the English visitors as prisoners 
of war, but having formed an intimate acquaintance 
with the grand juge, Regnier, he was by that 
dignitary’s influence exempted from the fate of the 
other unfortunate defenus, who were ordered to 
Verdun. He was, however, kept in France as 
a prisoner on parole for some years, during 
which he obtained the fluency in speaking the 
French: language, and the intimate acquaintance with 
French manners and French literature, for which he 
was subsequently remarkable. At last, through 
Regnier’s influence, he procured a permission to 
visit Holland, and from thence he returned to 
England. He now settled at Hartlepool, living there 
aretired life, devoting himself to literary pursuits, in 
intimacy with the late Join Ingram and Robert 
Surtees, of Mainsford, whose kindred tastes en- 
couraged him in the study of the local antiquities and 
history of the North, and he produced one of the best 
of our English local histories in his History of 
Hartlepool. Genealogy became at this time a 
favourite pursuit of Sir Cuthbert, and few could 
trace a knotted or dubious descent with greater skill 
and suecess. We have been informed that he com- 
piled all, or nearly all, the pedigrees of the ancient 
families inserted by his friend Mr. Surtees in his 
elaborate History of Durham, and that that work 
has other obligations to the learning and research of 
Sir Cuthbert Sharpe. He soon took a part in the 
municipal affairs of his native town, and was elected 
to the office of mayor; and it was on occasion of his 
being sent by the corporation of Hartlepool to 
present an address to the Prince Regent in 1816, 
that he received the honour of knighthood. In 1823, 
Sir Cuthbert was appointed to the collectorship of 
the customs at the port of Sunderland, the duties of 
Which office he continued to perform until 1845, 
When he was promoted to the collectorship at New- 
castle, a position affording a more enlarged sphere of 
Active employment, and for which his long experience 
had so well fitted him. His general urbanity of 
manners, and the kindness with which he knew how 
‘0 soften the firmness which was necessarily so often 
called for in the arduous duties of so many years, 
hal obtained for him the respect and esteem of all 
Who came within his sphere of action; and on leaving 
Sunderland, the scene of his long labours, he was 
Presented with a piece of plate of considerable value, 
and with an address expressing the deepest regret 
at his departure. The duties of his offize, and the 
arduous zeal with which he executed them, naturally 
limited the leisure which he could devote to literary 
Pursuits, and his publications, which were numerous, 
Were mostly of a desultory character, and were some- 
limes issued anonymously, With an elegant mind, 





and a taste much above that of the ordinary class of 
local topographers, Sir Cuthbert knew how to estimate 
the local legend and the popular records of history, 
and these, with the ballad literature of the north, 
furnished the subjects for several of his publications, 
most of which have received the notice they deserved 
in the columns of our Journal. In his amusing se- 
lections from parish registers, he showed how inte- 
resting even these neglected documents of history 
may be made. Among his other works was a life of 
his maternal uncle, Brass Crosby. He took a deep 
interest in the proceedings of the masonic lodges of 
his native country, aiding their charitable intents, 
and advancing their efficiency and general welfare ; 
and numerous masonic papers were at different times, 
and in different publications, the produce of his pen. 
At the time of his death, he lield the office of Deputy 
Provincial Grand Master for the province of Durham, 
to which he had been elected in 1832. The most 
important, in a general point of view, of Sir Cuthbert’s 
works, was his Memorials of the Northern Rebellion 
of 1569; and for the last two or three years he was 
collecting the materials for the popular insurrection 
in the north in the reign of Henry VIII., commonly 
known as the “ Pilgrimage of Grace.” A declining 
state of health, and the wish to give more of his time 
to this and other literary works, decided him at length 
to resign his office of Collector of the Customs, and 
he had proceeded to London for the purpose of ten- 
dering his resignation, when he was seized by the 
indisposition which has carried him away from the 
scene of his mortal labours, and from the society of 
so many affectionate friends who remain to regret 
his loss. Sir Cuthbert Sharpe died in his residence 
at Newcastle, at the age of sixty eight, on Friday, the 
17th of August, after thirteen weeks of great suffering. 

Clement Hoare, the author of a Treatise on the 
Grape Vine, died at Vauxhall on the 18th, aged 
sixty. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
WHAT IS NOBLE? 


By Charles Swain. 


What is noble? to inherit 
Wealth, estate, and proud degree ?— 
There must be some other merit 
Higher yet than these for me!— 
Something greater far must enter 
Into life’s majestic span ; 
Fitted to create and centre 
True nobility in man! 


What is noble ? ’tis the finer 
Portion of our mind and heart ; 
Linked to something still diviner 
Than mere language can impart: 
Ever prompting—ever seeing 
Some improvement yet to plan ; 
To uplitt our fellow being— 
And, like man, to feel for Man! 


What is noble ? is the sabre 
Nobler than the humble spade ? 
There is a dignity in labour 
Truer than e’er Pomp arrayed ! 
He who seeks the Mind’s improvement 
Aids the world—in aiding Mind !— 
Every great commanding movement 
Serves not one—but all mankind. 


O’er the Forge’s heat and ashes— 
O’er the Engine’s iron head— 
Where the rapid shuttle flashes, 
And the spindle whirls its thread ; 
There is Labour lowly tending 
Each requirement of the hour, 
There is genius still extending 
Science—and its world of power! 


*Mid the dust, and speed, and clamour, 
Of the loom-shed and the mill 

’Midst the clink of wheel and hammer 
Great results are growing still! 

Though, too oft, by Fashion’s creatures, 
Work and workers may be blamed ; 

Commerce need not hide its features! 
Industry is not ashamed! 


What is noble? That which places 
Truth in its enfranchised will! 

Leaving steps—like angel-traces— 
That mankind may follow still! 

F’en though Scorn’s malignant glances 
Prove him poorest of his clan, 

He’s the Noble—who advances 
Freedom, and the Cause of Man! 





THE DRAMA. 


Surrey Theatre —An English version of Meyerbeer’s 
Huguenots has been performing here with great suc- 
cess, under the direction of Mr. E. Loder; Miss 
Romer fills the part of Grisi, Mr. ‘Travers is in that of 
Mario, Mr. Weiss the Marcelle, Mrs. Weiss the 
Countess, and Miss Poole the contralto part of Urbain. 

If we have any desire to encourage native talent, 
and if this production is to be spoken of with this 
feeling only, we may say it is very creditable ; but if 
it is to be compared with the Italian, German, and 
French productions of the great work of Meyerbeer, 
then we must admit that it is but a sorry imitation. 
Our native first singers seem to us deficient in the 
feeling for the lyric art ; their voices are good, but their 
method is generally faulty, and there is a gaucherie 
about their performance that one cannot overlook. 
The band and chorus are really far better than in 
general in our operas, and with the general produc- 
tion of the piece, deserve our commendation; the 
“‘ Rataplan” chorus is exceedingly well given, The 
house continues to be very fully attended, and it is 
gratifying to find a somewhat learned opera so much 
appreciated by the world “on the other side the 
water.” 

Sadler’s Wells. — This theatre opened for the 
season on Saturday last, under the same management 
which, by the consistency and judgment with which 
it has been for some years conducted, has gained it 
so high a reputation for the performance of the great 
works of our old dramatists. The play chosen for 
the occasion was Shakspere’s Tempest, produced with 
as much care as marked its revival some seasons 
back, but with some changes in the cast, and improved 
scenic effects. ‘The Prospero of Mr. Phelps is too 
well known to need remark, as is the Caliban of 
Mr. G. Bennet, and the Stephano of Mr. Younge, 
all of them personations of no mean character. 
Miss Julia St. George was the Aric/, and sang the 
celebrated song with such expression as to command 
an unanimous encore. Mr. Dickenson played Ferdi- 
nand with judgment and feeling, and the part of 
Miranda introduced a new actress in the person of 
Miss Carlstein who made a favourable impression 
upon the audience. The house was so well attended, 
and every old favourite - greeted with such hearty 
applause, and, indeed, the effect produced by the 
whole performance so pleasing, as to augur a 
successful season for this well-managed little theatre. 
On Thursday, a young lady named Fitzpatrick made 
a successful début as Letitia Hardy in the Belle’s 
Stratagem. She is young, with an agreeable person, 
a sweet and flexible voice, and a lady-like deportment. 
She evinced throughout the play great intelligence 
in her delivery of the dialogue, and in the assumption 
of simplicity was humorous without vulgarity; indeed, 
her whole performance indicated very considerable 
dramatic talent, and bids fair to render her a valuable 
addition to the London stage in the lighter walks of 
comedy. The play was altogether well performed. 








ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
° 





LORD DELAMERE,. 


[Tue following very curious historical ballad was recently 
obtained in Lincolnshire, from oral tradition, and has been 
transmitted to us by a correspondent, on whose veracity we 
can safely rely to vouch for its genuineness. It will, we are 
sure, interest the many collectors of such “ unconsidered 


trifles,” and it has not, to our knowledge, appeared in print, 


—Ep. L. G.] 


1. 
I wonder very much at our Sovereign King, 
Who so many large taxes upon this land does bring, 
So many large taxes as I have heard them say, 
Which makes many a good old Farmer to break and run 
away. 


I. 
In the Parliament house such a rout has been there, 
Betwixt our great King and one Lord Delamere. 
Says my Lord Delamere to his Majesty, and soon * 
May it please you, my liege, for to grant me a boon, 
Il. 
O what is your boon, then, let me understand. 
To give me all the poor men you have in your land ; 
I'll send them to Cheshire, and there will I sow 
Both hemp seed and flax seed, and hang them on a row. 
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Iv. 

O then did step up a Dutch knight as we hear, 
And said, You saucy Jack, to my Lord Delamere, 

You ought to be stabb’d—and he turn’d himself about— 
For affronting the King in the Parliament House. 


v. 

O then did step up the Duke of Devonshire, 

And says, I'll stand in defence of my Lord Delamere ; 
For he is under age, as it plainly doth appear, 

And I'll stand in defence of my Lord Delamere. 


VIL 

Their armour was sent for by the King’s consent, 
And all was agreed on by the whole Parliament ; 
A stage there was built and to battle they went, 
To kill or be killed it was their full intent, 


vi. 

The very first flourish, as we do understand, 

The Duke of Devonshire’s sword bent up into his hand ; 
He waited a while before a word he spoke, 

And against the King’s own armour his rapier he broke. 


Vir, 
There was a noble lord in the lists there did stand, 
Threw Devonshire a sword, and he catch’d it in his hand; 
Says, Play low for your life, or, ah Devonshire, I fear, 
That you will not win the battle for my Lord Delamere. 


Ix. 

He waited a while, and he gave him the wound 

Which made the Dutch lord to fall dead upon the ground; 
The King called to his soldiers, and unto them did say, 
Call Devonshire down—take the dead man away. 


7. 
No, says the Duke of Devonshire, I have killed him like a 


man, 
And now I will see what kin clothing he’s got on; 
O fie upon your treachery, as I now may say, 

It was your full intent for to take my life away. 


xt. 

He wore the King’s own armour while I did fight him 
are, 

And you the same shall win, King, before you do it wear. 

So now they’re returned to. the Parliament again, 

And there they are all awaiting with joy all amain. - 


xIt. 
God bless all our nobles we have in our land, 
And I wish the Church of England may flourish still and 


I neither curse King, no, nor kingdom nor crown, - 
But I wish that every man may enjoy what is his own, 








RHYMES ON MOUNTAINS AND RIVERS WHICH 
INDICATE THE WEATHER. 


When Roseberry-Topping wears a cap, 
Cleveland may beware of a rap. 
Or, as quoted by Camden, 
Let Cleaveland then beware of aclappe. Yorkshire. 


Variation :— 
When Eston-Knab puts on a cloake, 
And Roysberry a cappe ; 
Then all the folks on Cleveland’s clay, 
Ken there will be a clappe. Ibid. 
P. B. 1849. M. A.D. 





VARIETIES. 
The American Art-Union.—This Association is 
flourishing, and its number increasing so much as 
to be doubled within the year. But our attention 
has been more specifically attracted to it, by our 
having been favoured with a copy of the outlines 
designed and etched for the members by F. O. D. 
Darley, and executed in a style which reflects great 
credit on a young artist. Mr. Darley is, we believe, 
the son of an English actor who died at New York 
a good many years ago; and has chosen for his 
subject the admirable story of Rip Van Winkle, of 
which he has made six illustrations. The cover 
is fanciful and pretty, and the tale is printed as a 
guide to the designs. The first represents Rip and 
his dog Wolf enduring the wrath of the termagant 
Dame Van Winkle ; and the next has the hero idling 
with the children of the village, while an industrious 
hen is reading him a useless lesson of providing for 
the chickens. In the third he is seated with a party 
of quidnunes before the door of the inn, clever in re- 
gard to character and composition; and the fourth 
changes the scene to his conviviality in the Kaatskill, 
among the shadowy substantialities of Hendrick 
Hudson, and his bowling comrades. His awaking 


and return home occupy the remaining two, and 
are true to the author, especially the last, which is 
full of nice contrasts, and finishes the set with éclat. 
Retsch has had few more apt followers, and the per- 
formance altogether is highly creditable to the Ame- 
rican School in this line. 











Mr. J. Tomsett Judge, of Royal Etching note, was 
on Tuesday week (we are sorry to hear) committed a 
prisoner to Reading Gaol, for contempt of Court in 
not paying 181/. 1s. 8d. costs in the action brought 
against him in the name of Prince Albert. 

Mr. Hullah’s Music Classes, — Mr. Uullah’s 
services in bringing musical instruction within the 
reach of the many, his labour in teaching hundreds 
of schoolmasters and mistresses gratuitously, and the 
great outlay in conducting his own classes, have, it 
should seem, been very inadequately recompensed. 
The erection of the Music Hall, commenced two 
years ago in Long Acre, has been stopped for want 
of funds, and an appeal, agreed to at a meeting 
where the Bishop of Winchester presided, has been 
made to the public to contribute to the completion of 
this handsome building, in which the master may 
carry out his system in a manner worthy of its 
national utility. We are glad to see a considerable 
list of subscribers, including the dignified clergy, and 
amounting to nearly a third of the 1000/. required 
for the work. 

Gutta-Perchians,—We never met with a new mate- 
rial of trade more ingeniously and perseveringly brought 
under public notice than the certainly very useful 
and important article, Gutta Percha. Not to mention 
past efforts, we have last week been amused with the 
account of a Gutta Percha boat, which is to make an 
entire revolution in boat-building and navigation, 
and then terrified by a scientific exposition to de- 
monstrate that cholera is caused by the earth on 
which we tread being exhausted of its electricity, and 
supplying the loss from the unlucky pedestrians who 
walk upon it. We are therefore advised to insulate 
ourselves upon non-conducting Gutta Percha shoe 
and boot soles; and then Mrs. Earth may try her 
utmost to abstract our electricity from us, We may 
defy her, and march about upright and fearless 
electric machines. It used to be, “ there’s nothing 
like leather,’ but now we have changed all that, and 
sing Gutta Percha for ever and for everything ! 

The Royal Orthopedic Hospital, at its last half- 
yearly meeting, had a gratifying report of the increase 
of funds, but.still a deficiency to meet the numerous 
applications continually made for relief. 765 patients 
had been admitted during the half, and the increase 
of out-door applications amounted to forty in a week. 
Since the opening of the charity, 8585 patients had 
been admitted. 

The British Homeopathic Association also held a 
meeting last week, and counted 1270 members, and 
the distribution of 11,000 pamplilets is such an 
advance in condition as to warrant a resolution for 
the immediate establishment of a London Homeo- 
pathic Hospital, 

The Drama and Dramatic Readings.—It is stated 
that dramatic performances are to be resumed at 
Windsor next Christmas, and that her Majesty has 
commanded Mr. Bartley to appear as Falstaff in the 
first part of Henry IV. 

National Manufactures.—Prince Albert has (we 
understand) taken steps towards organizing a great 
Rxhibition of Manufactures in the year 1851; with 
many prizes and medals for the most valuable pro- 
ductions. It will resemble the late exhibitions at the 
Society of Arts, but upon a universal scale, compre- 
hending English and foreign competition in every 
branch. 

Masonic Picture.—A painting of the Inauguration 
of Robert Burns as Poet Laureate of the Canongate 
Kilwinning Lodge of Edinburgh, by Mr. Stewart 
Watson, has been brought to London, and is to be 
seen at Mr. Lacey’s, opposite the Freemasons’ 
Tavern. Jt contains nearly sixty portraits, many of 
them of persons of great celebrity, and, as a compo- 
sition, reflects much honour upon the artist. Beyond 
the circle of the brethren of the mystic level, it ac- 
cordingly possesses no common degree of interest, 
and the lithograph from it will doubtless attract a 
large share of popularity. We propose to return to 
the general consideration of the subject, illustrating, 
as it does, the poet in his connexion with masonry, 
and its effects on his life and writings. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Tue last No. of the New York Literary World corrects M, 
Philaréte Chasles’s account of the author of Omoo, ke, 
(See our last No.) Mr. Melville, it says, resides at New 
York, not Boston; and the late Secretary of Legation at 
London was his brother, not his father. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Alison’s Europe, vol. 6, 8vo, cloth, 15s. . =. 
Billing’s (R. W.) Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities— 
Scotland, vol. 2, imperial 4to, £3 4s.; Proofs, £4 14s. 
Bohn’s Standard Library, vol. 45: Menzel’s Germany, 
vol. 3, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; ‘ 

- Classical Library, vol. 7: Livy, vol. 2, cloth, 5s. 

Chambers’s Library: Paley’s Natural Theology, 2s. 6d. 

Chauvier’s Treatise on Punctuation, translated, 2s. 6d. 

Cumberland; its Lakes, Mountains, and Scenery, 4to, cloth, 
20s. 

Cutt’s (Rev. E. L.) Study of Sepulchral Slabs, Crosses, &e., 
of the Middle Ages, 12s. 

Darton’s Holiday Library, vol. 5, 18mo, 1s. ial 

Dean’s (G. A.) Essay on Construction of Farm Building, 
4to, cloth, £1 Ils. 6d. 

Durham and Northumberland: 
Scenery, 4to, cloth, #1 4s. En 

Ellis’s Social Distinctions, 3 vols., cloth, £1 17s. Gd. 

Ernesto di Ripalta: a Tale of the Italian Revolution, 3 vols, 
£1 Ils. 6d. os . 

Flugel’s German Dictionary, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 28s. ; 12mo, 





their Mountains and 


7s. 6d. : 
Fleury’s History of France for Youth, 2 vols. in one, 18mo, 
5 


Gardener’s (G.) Travels in Interior of Brazil, second edition, 
8vo, 12s. . 
Houghton’s (T. 8.) Printers’ Every Day Book, fourth edi- 
tion, 12mo, boards, 3s. + 
Hursthouse’s (C.) Account of the Settlement of New Ply- 
mouth in New Zealand, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. a. 
James’s (J. H.) Guide to Benefit Building Societies, 12mo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. ‘ , 
Juvenile Englishman’s Library: John’s History of Spain, 
18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. - e 
Kempis’s Imitation of Christ, new edition, 18mo, cloth, 5s. 
Lawe’s Health of Towns’ Act, with Supplement, boards, 8s. 
Lee’s (A.) Empire of Music and other Poems, feap., 2s. od. 
Liddell’s and Scott’s Greek and English Lexicon, abridged, 
cloth, 8s. , 
Liot's (Captain) Communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Ocean, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. m 
Maskell’s (Rev. W.) Sermons preached at St. Mary's, 
Exeter, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 
Monro’s Dark River, third edition, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Moses’s (F'.) Treatise on Coal Fields of South Wales, second 
edition, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. se 
Murray’s (J. F.) Pictorial Tour of River Thames, §v0, 
5s. 6d. 

Plattner on the Blow Pipe, edited by Dr. Muspratt, second 
edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. ss 
Psalter, with Gregorian Tones, by Heathcott, second edition, 

18mo, cloth, 2s. =| 
Soyer’s Modern Housewife, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Thomson’s (J.) History of Leicester from time of Romans 
to end of Seventeenth Century, royal 8vo, 21s. 
Westmorland; its Lakes and Mountain Scenery, 4to, cloth, 


21s. hb 
Wilde’s (W. R.) The Boyne and Blackwater, 8vo, cloth, 
9s. Gd, 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


(This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 


1849. hm. s. 1849, h.w. & 

Sept. 1 . . . 115950°4|Sept.5. .. nee 

2... —59314 6.2.5. em 

3B. . . —59 122 Gos 3 ee 
Cee « =F 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* Next week No. IX. of the Hors Celtics, and, in the 
following Gazette, No. XI. of the Hore Egyptiace will a» 
pear. Dr. Hincks’s letter, in this No., though somewhat 
personally controversial, will show how deeply the Assyrian 
Philology has also been explored in the Literary Gazette, 9 
that within the present year three of the most important 
exponents of the earliest history of the human race ye 
been elucidated in its pages, with a degree of learning ~ 
originality of which any Literary Periodical may justly 
proud. We have again to state to correspondents, at home 
and abroad, who have written to us on the subjects of these 
papers, that full attention will be paid to them in due time, 
in order to ensure the ample discussion of interesting points 
in the discoveries now in course of publication, from 
week to week. » 

We know nothing of the book about which F. L. D. 
quires. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





RT-UNION of LONDON.—FREE EXHI- 

BITION.—The Works of Art selected by the Prizeholders of 

the year 1849 now bein exhibited to the members and their friends 

at the Gallery of the Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall 

Mall East, will be open to the public without tickets or payment from 
the 3rd to the 8th inst. inclusive, from 10 till 6 o’clock each day. 
GEORGE GOPWIN, } Honorary 


Sept. Ist, 1849. LEWIS POCOCK, Secretaries. 





‘VICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. Established 1333. 
BENJAMIN HAWES, Esq., Chairman. 
THOMAS NESBITT, Esq., Deputy. Charman. 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. James Law Jes, Esq. 
Jobn Barnard, Esq. John Koill, Eq. 
George Denny, Esq. 
Bryan Donkin, Esq., F.R.S. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. iq. 
Sidney Gurney, Esq, O'B. Bellingham Woolsey, 
W. K. Jameson, Esq. Esq. 





RT-UNION of LONDON.—Incorporated by 
Royal Charter.—The Subscription List for the current year is 
now Open. Each Subscriber of One Guinea will receive, in addition 
to one share in the next annual distribution of Prizes, a pair of line 
Engravings after T. Webster, R.A., “Tug Smite ano Tue Frown,” 
which may be had on payment of the subscription, and a series of 
Etchings after D. Maclise, R.A., illustrating Shakspeare’s Seven Ages. 
GEORGE GODWIN, ) Honorary 
LEWIS POCOCK, Secretaries. 
444, West Strand, Sept. 1, 1849. 
RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
F ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEETING 
will be held at BIRMINGHAM, and will commence on WEDNES- 
DAY, the 12th of SEPTEMBER, 1849. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S , General Treasurer. 
2, Dake Street, Adelphi, 





HE NILE.—NOW OPEN, at the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly, afternoons 3, evenings 8 o’clock, a new and 
splendid MOVING PANORAMA of the NILE, exhibiting the whole 
of the stupendous Works of Antiquity now remaining on its banks, 
between CAIRO, the cavital of EGYPT, and the Seeoud Cataract in 
NUBIA. Painted by Henry Warren, James Fahey, and Joseph 
Bonomi, from Drawings by the latter made during a residence of 
many years in Egypt.—Stalls, 3s.; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, Is. 


The Syro-Egyptian Society will hold a meeting on Thursday next 
at 7 o'clock, in consequence the Pancrama will be closed to the public 
on that evening. 

ALFORD BOROUGH ROYAL MUSEUM 
and LIBRARY. 

A CURATOR: is WANTED, who will be required to Arrange and 
have the M. of Collecti in the various branches of 
Natural History, and also of the Liorary and Reading room, 

Salary, £100 a year. Each applicant is requested to forward his 





Audit age Dunlop, Esq. William Hawes, Esq. 
E. Greenway, Esq. James P. Jones, Esq. 
Messrs. Barnard, Barnard, and Dimsdale, Commercial 
Banters—{ Bank of Loudon. London and County Banking Com- 
pany. 

Physicians— Arch. Billing, M.D., F.R.S. T. W. Jones, M.D. 
Surgeons—James Farish, Esq. John Dalrymple, Esq., F.R.S. 
Staading Counsel—Russell Gurney, Esq., Q.C. 
Solicitor—J. Cu:tis, Esq. 

The business of this Company embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance. The Premiuns are moderate, and 
may be paid quarterly, half-yearly, or otherwise: a portion may re 
main on credit. Parties going to the Kast or West Indies, &c., are 
assured at very d rates. Resid in Canada, Australia, and 
many other places allowed without extra charge. Advances ave u.ade 
to assurers on undoubted personal and other security, Attenticn is 
requested to the detailed Prospectuses of the Company. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Aciuary and Secretary. 








DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


(4 *54F BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, WATERLOO PLACE, & 52, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
Tus Cursuoim, Chairman. 
Ricaarp Hantiey Kennepy, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 

This Society is established on the tried and approved principle of 
Mutual Assurance. The First Division of Profits was declared at a 
Gencral Meeting of Members held on the 26th May ult., agreeably to 
the Deed of Settlement, when a Bonus of 30 per Cent. was given in 
reduction of future premiums on all Policies which had been in force 5 
years,and hereafter this Society will make an Annual Division of Profits 
Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premium for the first five years. 

The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduction: 

Annual 

Premium 

now payable. 


Annual 
Premium 
hitherto paid. 


Reduction of 
30 per cent. | 


Age when, Amount 
Assured. | Assured. 











Testimonials, together with a statement of the similar . if 
any, which he has occupied, the branches of Natural History with 
which he is most acquainted, and his age. 

Applications to be sent on or before MONDAY, the 17th of 
September next, to “The Town Clerk, Salford.” 

: By Order, 
C. GIBSON, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Salford, 22 Aug., 1849. 


T. MARY’S HALL, CANONBURY, 

ISLINGTON.—ENGLISH and FRENCH INSTITUTION 

for LADIES, conducted by MISS NORTHCROFT on the principles 

of Queen's College, London. Open from 10 till 4. The Classes are 

taken by eminent Masters, and will Re-open the second week in 

Septemb Fees, admission to one class for the term, One Guinea. 
Full particulars may be obtained at the Lastitution, 


ST. MARY’S HALL, CANONBURY, 
ISLINGTON. — ENGLISH and FRENCH INSTITUTION for 
LADIES, conducted by MISS NORTHCROFT, on the principles of 
Queen's College, London, Ladies wishing for further instruction in 
any branch of Education may be received as Boarders for a term or 
longer. Fee, Fifteen Guimeas per term, with the advantage of 
attending all the clas:es. 














Cur of LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
/ SOCIETY, fur ACCUMULATIVE and GENERAL ASSUR- 
ANCES, 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London. 

EDWD. FREDK. LEEKS, Secretary. 


ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
3, PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON. 
Banxens— Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., Charing Cross. 

_ VALUABLE New Parncre.e.—Payment of Premiums may be ocea- 
tionally omitted without forfeiting the Policy, on a new and valuable 
plan, adopted by this Society onlr, as fully detailed in the Prospectus. 
tog information, free of expense, can be obtained at the Office, 

A. SCRATCHLEY, Actuary and Secretary. 








Now ready, price 68., 8vo, (Copyright), 


‘ A PRACTIC AL TREATISE on BENEFIT 

UILDING SOCIETIES; with Rules and Tables, intendei for the 

ped Officers and Members. By A. SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 

re harang Western Life Assurance Society, 3, Parliament Street, 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





(CLERICA L, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
ee LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIRTY. 
un is hereby given, that the usual DIVIDEND of Five per 
we ran) oe ae capital on the Shares of the 
20th day of Avgast ane at this Office on aad after MONDAY, the 
ees INVALID LIVES. 
a peered to Assurances on Healthy Lives, this Society continues 
Som the “oe “fag on the Lives of Persons more or less DEVIATING 
tthe increased rake on the payment of a premium proportioned 
; Urther information can be obtained (free of expense) by addressin 
a line to G £0. H. PINCKARD, Resident See. . 
No. 99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 








| z£ @2e @ & s. 4. Ze @ 
20 =| (1000 2017 6 65 3 | 1412 8 
30 1000 25 13 4 714 0 1719 4 
40 =| = 1000 33.18 4 10 3 6 23 14 10 
50 1000 4816 8 1413 0 343 8 





14, Waterloo Place. A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.—8, Waterlo> Place, Pall Mall, London; 97, 


George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow; 4, College 
Green, Dublin. 





DIRECTORS. 
Chairman, JAMES STUART, Esa. 
Deputy-Chairman, CHARLES GRAHAM, Esa. 

H. Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq., Resident. William Railton, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 

D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 

J. G. Henriques, Esq. 


SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, affords 
the most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and in the great 
success which has attended it since its commencement, its annual 
income being upwards of £99,000. 

In 1841 the Company added a bonus of £2 per cent. per annum on 
the sum insured to all policies of the participating class from the 
time they were effected to the 31st December, 1840, and from that 
date to 31st December, 1847, £24 per cent. per annum was added at 
the General Meeting cn 6th July, 1848. 

The bonus thus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of 
December, 1848, is as follows :— 














Sum Time | Sum added to | Sum added to |Sum penaete 
Assured. Assured. | Policy in 1941.! Policy in 1848.| at Death. 
£ 2.e4.| £224) £84, 
5000 = 13 yrs. 10 mts. 683 6 8 787 10 0 | 6470 16 8 
5000 12 years 500 0 0 787 10 0 | 628710 0 
5000 =| 10 years 300 0 0 | 78710 0 6087 10 0 
5000 8 years 100 0 0 | 78710 0 | 5x87 10 0 
5000 6 years oe | 675 0 0 | 5675 0 0 
5000 | 4 years te ee ~6=6| 450 0 0 | 5450 0 O 
5000 2 years oo 00 225 0 O | 5225 0 0 





The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one half need be paid for the first five vears where the insurance 
is for life. Every information will be afforded on application to 
the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, 





MPORTANT TO RAILWAY TRAVELLERS.— 
Insurance in case of Death by Railway Accident, and Cumpen- 
sation for Personal Injury. é 
Single Journey Tickets, to be obtained at the Stations. 
3d. to insure £1000 by 1st class. 
| Se 500 ,, 2nd ,, 


ew 200 ,, 3rd_,, 
Periodical Tickets, to be obtained at 3, Old Broad Street. 
20s. to insure £1000 for 12 months. 
16s, » ” w 6 ww 
10s, ” » » 38 
ALEXANDER BEATTIE, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company ; 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London. 








A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


7” 

ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 

FLOWERS is strongly ded for Softening, Improving, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a bloomin 
and charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant perfume au 
delightful cosmetic, It will compietely remove Tan, Sun-burn, 
Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities render the 
skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., clear it from 
every humour, pimple, or eruption; and, by continuing its use only a 
short time, the skin will become and continue soft ai smooth, and 
the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, price 
> =. with directions for using it, by all Medicine Vendors and 

erfumers, 








N ECHI'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


just publishe., and may be had gratis, or will he sent post 
free on application at 4, Leadenhall Street, London, near Gracechurch 
Street. Mechi’s Razors, Strops, and Magic Paste are renowned 
throughout the civilised world. He exhibits also the most re- 
cherché stock of Papier Maché Articles, Dressing-cases, Work Boxes, 
Tea Trays, Writing Desks, &c.. in London. Everything for the toilet 
and work table. Table Cutlery of first-rate quality. Mvchi’s famous 
Bagatelle Tables, affording a charming amusement on a wet day. 





- ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “Cosmetic 
Perrouing Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and on the most de- 
licate skin; orin the nursery, forinfants. The “ Petro.ine Suavine 
Soar’ is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt in 
the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
‘‘ Dispensary Soar,’’is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
of long standing; and, from experience in several publie schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specitic for, and a complete protection against 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen atter 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many casee of 
typhus and othercontagions, be considered a beneticia] autidote, 

R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 


12 anv 13, Ticuzogng Seaeer, Recent’s QuapRant. 








D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 

and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and 
i. I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his varicus assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs.each; gentlemen's ditto, 
ename! dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 





JUST PUBLISHED 
By RICHARDSON and SON, 172, Fleet Street, London, 
9, Capel Street, Dublin, and Derby. 

Small Svo, price 2s, 
Developments of Protestantism 
AND PUSEYISM IN ITS RESULTS. 

Reprinted from the “Dublin Review” and “Tablet.” 





Just out, price 6s, 
paectxe in GERMAN;; adapted for Self- 
Instruction. By FALCK-LEBAHN. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
By the same Author, 
GERMAN in One Volume, 20d Edition, price 8s.; with Key, 10s, 6d, 





Just published, super-royal octavo, sewed, 


HE PSALTER NOTED (price 6s. 6d.), and 
ACCOMPANYING HARMONIES (price 3s.) tothe PSALTER 
NOTED. By the Kev. THOMAS HELMORE, A.M., Master of the 
Children of Her Majesty’s Chapels Royal, &c. &c. 
London: Sacred Music Warehouse, 69, Dean Street, Soho, and 24, 
Poultry, of whom Prosp and Speci may be had Gratis. 








Nearly ready, a new and cheaper Edition, in 1 vol , Illustrated with 
Frontispiece and Memoir of the Author, 


OME INFLUENCE: a Tale for Mothers 
and Daughters. By GRACE AGUILAR, 
London: Groombridge and Sons, Publish 5, Pi Row. 








ROBERT OWEN’S REPLY TO MONS. THIERS. 
This day, in 1 vol. Svo, price 7s., cloth, 
HE REVOLUTION in the MIND & PRAC- 
TICE of the HUMAN RACE, 
By ROBERT OWEN. 
London: Effingham Wilson, Publisher, 11, Royal Exchang 








































































THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








NEW WORE BY HUGH MILLER. 


This day is published, 
Fooiseap 8vo, cloth, price 7s. Gi., with numerous Woodcut 
Illustrations, 


OOT-PRINTS OF THE CREATOR ; 


on, 
THE ASTEROLEPIS OF STROMNESS. 
By HUGH MILLER, 
Author of “The Old Red Sandstone,” &. 


Johnstone and Hunter, 26, Paternoster Row, London; and 15, 
Prince's Street, Edinburgh. 





Now ready, Second Edition, with the addition of a Table of the Con- 
temporary Secesclgne of Europe, a Genealogical ‘Table of the Kings 
of England, and a List of the Royal Families of England. 


k= of ENGLAND: a History for Young 
Children. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


“This is a very difficult task; and has never been so well executed 
as in the volume before us, which is evidently the work of one fully 


WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS BY NICHOLSON, 
The ptember Number, price Half-a-Crown, of 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 


CONTAINS: 
The Note-Bookof a Coroner’s Clerk. By the Author of “ Experiences 
of a Gaol Churlain.” 

Chapter XX VI.—“ Reap as you have sowed,” 

is _» XXVII.—Clearly a case of Witchcraft. 

Dionysius O'Dogherty, Esq. With a few extracts from his Diary. 
By the Author of * Stories of Waterloo.” 

Gossip about the City of London. By Alfred Crowgquill. 

Para; or. Scenes and Adventures on the Banks of the Amazon. By 
1, E. Warren. 

Chapter XIX.—A Night-Scene in the Harbour of Para—-Crib- 
bage—The “Una” and Taaou—A New Acquaintance, Captain 
Hayden—Present of a Roa Constrictor—A Walk to Mr. Camp- 

_ _bell’s Roscenia—Travellers’ Tales—A Fourth of July Dinaer. 

Hg or, the Angler and his Friends. By Paul Pindar. 

The Brook, By Alfred B. Street. 

The Decisive Battles of the World. By Professor Creasy. No. VIII. 
—The Battle of Chaions, a.p. 451. 

An Ad in the Great Cavern of Serk. By Robert Postans. 





alive to the practical importance of a really serious and religi view 
of the history of our country.’— Guardian, Jan. 11. 

“A History of England—as useful as unoretending. It is of the 
right size, and events appear in somet'sing like proportion. There is 
a deep, though not obtrusive, reference to duty and the principles of 
faith running through the volume.’—Christian Remembrancer, Jan. 
1849. 

“Ay a oa] 





well written volume, sound and in its P 

of Church and State. The book was much wanted, and we feel grate- 

ful to the Author for having done real service to the rising genera- 

tion.”— English Review, April, 1849. 

John and Charles Mozley, 6, Paternoster Row; and Joseph Masters, 
7%, New Bond Street. 





Just published, Svo, 4s. 
ERMONS Preached in the Parish Church of 
8S. Mary Church, in the Diocese of Exeter, by the Rev. W. 
MASKELL, Vicar. 
Also, by the same Author, 
An ENQUIRY into the DOCTRINE of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND upon ABSOLUTION, §8vo, 12s. 


HOLY BAPTISM: a Dissertation. Second 
Edition. Svo, 15s. 


The OUTWARD MEANS of GRACE: a 
Sermon preached in the Church of 8. Mary, Totnes, at the Visitation 
of the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Exeter. August 12, 1848. 
(Published by request.) Fourth Edition. 8vo, le. 

The ANCIENT LITURGY of the CHURCH 
of ENGLAND. Sccond Edition. 1846. 8vo, lis. 

MONUMENTA RITUALIA ECCLESIZE 
ANGLICAN. Three vols.8vo. 1847. £2 8s. 

A HISTORY of the MARTIN MARPRE- 
LATE CONTROVERSY inthe REIGN of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Crown Svo, 1845. 8s. 
William Pickering, 177, Piceaditly. 


The Bye-Lanes and Downs of England, with Turf Scenes and Cha- 
racters. By Sylvanus. 

Chapter XII.— Departure for the Derby—The Coup(—The Plat- 
form at Rugby—Mr. Hope Johnstone—His horse, the “ Era.” 
—The Loo Party—The Athol Canteen—“ Hell in Harness”— 
Premature Deaths of Racing Men—-Arrival in Town. 

Chapter XIII.—The eari'y Morning-watch—The Second Sleep— 
Season in Towi—L lot’s Year—Coth The West 
End in May aad November—The Duke of Limbs in “ the 
Garden”—Prowling in Town—London Tradesmen—The City— 
The Tower— A Wide Step. 

A True Poet, from the German of Jean Paul Richter, 
The Irish Lochinvar. With an I!lustration. 
Memoirs of Chateaubriand, Whitten by Himself. 
Literature of the Month 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


= PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
SEPTEMBER 1. Edited by JACOB BELL. 
CONTENTS. 

The Medical Bill—Coffinism—The Substitution of One Medicine 
for Another—The School of Pharmacy—The Liverpool Apothecaries’ 
Company—Mode of Estimating the Value of a Chemist's Business— 
The Cholera—Rottenness in the Metropolitan Commission of Sewers 
—The Medicine Stamp Acts—California in Ireland—Exposition in 
Paris—Glycerine in Deafness—The Sonometer—Formul for Sealing- 
Wax—On Rhine Wines—The Electric Light—Silvering Glass by 
Gun-Cottov, &c. &c. Price 1s. 

Published by John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square; 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fanuin aud Co, Dublin. 
Of whom may be had, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 12s. 6d. each, 
VOLUMES I. to VIII. of THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL. 

Any Volume can be had separate. 














BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 
ENZEL’S HISTORY of GERMANY, with 


an elaborate Index, Vol. 3, (which completes the work,) 
bellished with a fine Portrait of Prince Metternich. The recent 





Just published, fep. Svo, 2s. 6d. 
HE EMPIRE of MUSIC, and Other Poems, 
By ALFRED LEE. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


FINDLAY’S (ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S.) 
JUNIOR CLASSICAL ATLAS. 
Imperial Octavo, half-bound, price Five Shillings. 
JUNIOR CLASSICAL ATLAS OF 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, containing Thirteen Maps, 
adapted for the use of Schools, 





A 


Coloured, with a Copious Index, 
Private Families, &. By A. FINDLAY, F.1t.G.S. 


Also may be had, half-bound, 
FINDLAY’S JUNIOR ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
with Index, Seventeen Maps, Coloured, imp. Svo, 5s, 
FINDLAY’S CLASSICAL ATLAS, with Index, Twenty-six Maps, 
Coloured, imp. 8vo, 12s, 
FINDLAY’S MODERN ATLAS, with Index, Thirty Maps, imp. 
Svo, 12s. 


“The artistical portion of these Atlases cannot be surpassed.”— 
Church and State Gazette. 


London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





LEVIZAC’S FRENCH G!?AMMAR. 


THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH TONGUE: in which all the 
rincipal difficulties are explained bly to the decisi of the 
rench Academy. By M. )9E LEVIZAC. Revised and improved by 
‘Monsieur ROLLIN, B.A., Professor of Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, &c.&e. New Edition, 12mo, 5s. roan. 
London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 








CHAMBERS’S INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING 
LIBRARY. 


Comp!-te in 1 vol. cloth, price 2s. 64., or in 2 parts, price 1s, each, 
ALEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY. With 
Additions and Notes. 


W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh; Wm. S. Orr and Co., Amen 
Corner, and 147, Strand, London. 





SOYER'S NEW WORK ON COOKERY. 


HE MODERN HOUSEWIFE or MENAGERE, 
just published, price 7s. 61., including Anti-Cholera Diet, at 
Simpkiv, Marshall, and Co,’s. 





volumes are—Menzel’s Germany, Vols. 1 and 2—Schiller’s Robbers 
and other Works—Goet he's Autobiography, &c.—Schiegel’s Esthetic 
Works—Milton’s Prose Works—La:artine’s History of the Giron- 
dists—Ranke’s History of the Popes—Wheatley on the Common 
Prayer—Coxe’s Life of the Duke of Marlborough—Sheridan’s Dra- 
matic Works and Life~-Machiavelli’s Florence—Lanzi’s History of 
Painting—-Coxe’s House of Austria—Ockley’s History of the Sara- 
cens, 

P t of the Stand 


HM P d Library may be had of every Book. 
seller. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Messrs. Blackwood’s Publications 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 


I 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. CCCCVII. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
The Scottish Marriage and Registration Bills, 
The Caxtons.—Part XVI. 
Autobiography—Ch t a’s Memoirs. 
The Green Hand.—A “ Short” Yarn.—Part IV, 
Moral and Social Condition of Wales. 
The Strayed Reveller. 
New Light on the Story of Lady Grange. 
The Royal Progress. 
Dies Boreales.—No. 1V. Christopher under Canvass, 








il. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF ALISON'S EUROPE. 
OLUME VI. of a New Edition, in Uctavo, of 
THE HISTORY OF EURGPE. By ARCHIBALD ALISON, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E. Price 15s. This Edition is printed in Demy Octavo, 
with a new and elegant type, on superiine paper, and is embellished 
with Portraits, 
Iu. 


TLAS of MAPS and PLANS, Illustrating 
ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. By ALEXANDER 
KEITIL JOMUNSTON, F.R.G.S., F.G.S. A new issue, published in 
Monthly Parts with the Library Edition of the History. Price 3s, 64, 
iu Demy Quarto. 
Iv. 
Part XXX., in Medium Quarto, price 2s. 6d. 


HE BARONIAL and ECCLESIASTICAL 
ANTIQUITIES of SCOTLAND. By KR. W. BILLINGS and 
WILLIAM BURN, Architects. Four large Engravings on Steel, and 
descriptive Letterpress, 
THE SECOND VOLUME, 
Containing Sixty Large Engravings on Steel, with descriptive Letter. 
press, is now ready, price in Medium Quarto, handsomely bound ia 
cloth, £2. Publishing in Monthly Parts. To be completed in Four 
Volunies, 
v. 
Part VI., in Imperial Quarto, price 3s. 6d. 


OHNSTON’S PHYSICAL ATLAS, Reduced 
eJ from the Edition in Imperial Folio, for the use of Colleges, 
Academies, and Families. 

The Six Parts now Published contain the following Plates:— 

I. Geological Structure of the Globe. — II. Mountain Chains of 
Europe and Asia.— 111. Mountain Chains of America.—LV. Glacier 
Systems.—V. Phenomena of Volcanic Action.—VI. Physical Chart 
of the Atlantic Ocean.— VII. Physical Chart of the Indian Ocean— 
VILI. Physical Chart of the Pacitic Ocean.—IX. ‘Tidal Chart of the 
British Seas—Tidal Chart of the World.—-X. River Map of Europe 
— Asia.—X1. River Map of America.—XII. Map of Isothermal 

ines, 

To be completed in One Volume Imperial Quarto, 


45, George Street, Ediuburgh; and 37, Paternoster Row, London. 





MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
On September 1st, Tarnp and Cugaren Eprti0n, Post 8vo, 28. 64. 


EMOIRS of SIR FOWELL BUXTON, 

Bart. By HIS SON. Part 2. (To be completed in Three 
Parts.) Forming a Volume of Tus Homer anv Coxonut 
Lipeary. 


The following POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES have lately been added to 





BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 
IVY’S HISTORY of ROME, literally trans- 


lated, Vol. 2. The former volumes are Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Plato’s Works, 


Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





PERIODICALS FOR SEPTEMEER. 
HE JOURNAL of DESIGN, No. 7, price Is., 


containing various Fabric Patterns and numerous Woodcuts, 


ROLAND CASHEL. By Caries Lever. 
No. 17, price 1s. Illustrated by Putz. 


WORKS of MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


Cheap Edition. Part 33, price 7d. 


WORKS of SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, 
BART. Cheap Edition. Part 25, price 7d. 


The FLORIST. No. 21, price Is. 


coloured Illustration and Woodcuts. 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, No. 345, 
price 3s. 6d. Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE, No. 92, price 
2s. 6d. 


With a 


London: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 


the above LIBRARY. 


1. 
LIVES OF OLIVER CROMWELL AND JOHN BUNYAN. By 
Rosxar Sourury. 


2. 

LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By Joun Bannow. 
3. 

LIFE OF CONDE THE GREAT. By Lonp Manon. 


4. 
LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By Rev.G. R. Guric. 
5. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY STEFFENS. From the 
German. 


6, 
LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MUNRO. By Rev. G. R. Gitte. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA. 5 
Next Weex, a New Eprttoy, with Map snd Illustrations, 
2 vols., 8vo. of 
AGET’S COMPLETE ACCOUNT o 
HUNGARY and TRANSYLVANIA; with Remarks 0 
Condition, Social, Political, and Economical. 
“ We must now turn aside to make a short excursion i 
wth Mr. Paget for our guide. It would not be well possible 10 
a better, for he never suffers our interest to flag, and oP pemalitien and 
made himself accurately acquainted, not only with the loc ‘tutions, 
traditions of the country, but with its whole history and eat =F io 
which present so many points of analogy to those of Ev qo 
really to invest the calieet with a new and peculiar interes 
Engliel 


into Hangery, 





O BOOK CLUBS & READING SOCIETIES. 
—Actual Patterns of the Newest and BEST DESIGNS for 
DRESS, FURNITURE, &c., are inserted every month in the 
JOURNAL of DESIGN and MANUFACTURES, price 1s. Tobe 
had of all Booksellers. Vol 1, with 44 Fabric Patterns inserted, is 
now ready, price 7s. 6d. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 





”"—Quarterly Review. 
Sohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





LONDON: Printed by WILLIAM FREELING JERDAN, 
No. 300, Strand, (at the Office of T. C. Savii1, No. 4 seman 
Street, Covent Garcen,) and Published by him at the adient3- 
GAZETTE OFFICE, No. 300, Strand, in the county of Mi ; 
Saturday, September 1, 1849, 
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